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I INTRODUCTION 


HE history, in the strict sense of that term, of the American 
Indians north of Mexico is contained in writings of a con- 
quering race and is confined entirely to the last four cen- 

turies. However, archeological investigations in classical and 
oriental lands have shown us that our knowledge of the history of a 
country does not begin with the earliest writings that have come 
down to us, nor yet with its most ancient inscriptions, but may be 
carried back far beyond them by the other relics of its culture and 
by studies of the living descendants of the people who possessed it. 
In investigating still existing peoples like the American Indians we 
can appeal in the first place to their traditions which, although 
sometimes noncommittal and frequently misleading, gain in weight 
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when recorded by several different persons and when taken in 
connection with other data. These other data consist of the infor- 
mation yielded by archeological and ethnological investigations, 
especially when they are applied to classification, whether by 
physical characteristics, language, or general culture. For even 
though we take the most extreme polygenetic position, the fact that 
certain tribes now separated belonged to one physical, linguistic, 
or cultural group indicates that there has been some kind of contact 
between them, and this involves true historical facts, although they 
are not commemorated in a single line of writing, or by a single 
monumental inscription. 

New information regarding the tribal movements of our Indians 
can come from only two sources: the discovery of new manuscript 
sources of information or of sources published but overlooked, and 
information obtained by field workers directly from the Indians 
themselves. As the latter is partly unpublished and is at any rate 
given out merely as incidental to other investigations, and the former 
is widely scattered, we shall not attempt a historical study of the 
growth of our knowledge on this subject nor include a bibliography, 
but confine ourselves to an attempt to link together the bits of 
information now available into a conservative statement of the 
results to which our studies appear to have led. 

In the absence of a satisfactory classification of native North 
Americans on a physical basis it will be most convenient to consider 
them as grouped into linguistic stocks, premising at the same time 
that we thereby admit the historical significance of that classi- 
fication. It will, however, be difficult for us to do otherwise. 

Roughly speaking, American linguistic stocks north of Mexico 
may be distinguished into an eastern and a western division, the 
former covering the eastern woodlands and most of the plains, 
the latter the grand plateau, the Pacific littoral, the southwestern 
arid region, and the plains of the extreme north, westward of 
Hudson bay. We will begin with the first of these, and with those 
stocks which occupied the southernmost part of the eastern area, 


of which the most important is known as Muskhogean. 
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Il.— INDIANS OF THE MUSKHOGEAN STOCK 

The Muskhogean stock consists in the first place of the Musk- 
hogeans proper and of a small branch typically represented by 
the Natchez. The former embraced at one time about thirty-five 
groups sufficiently distinct to be called tribes, but many of these 
were small and evidently branches of the larger groups. The 
tribes of real importance were the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Chak- 
chiuma, Muskogee, Alabama, Koasati, Hitchiti, Apalachee, and 
Yamasi. Anciently there appears to have been another in the 
western part of the Muskhogean territory of which in historic times 
only fragments remained, known as the Napissa, Acolapissa, and 
Quinipissa. This tribe, the Choctaw, the Chickasaw, and the 
Chakchiuma spoke closely related dialects, and the traditions 
which have been preserved from them show that the fact was 
clearly recognized. The more recent legends affirm that the 
ancestors of at least the Chickasaw and Choctaw had emerged 
from the ground at the great sacred ‘‘mother hill’’ of Nanihwaya, 
in Winston county, Mississippi, between the ancient territories 
of these two peoples.!. But there is an older form of the narrative 
according to which these tribes and their allies reached Nanih- 
waya from the westward and settled there only for a time before 
separating, the Chickasaw to the north, the Choctaw to the south. 
Adair, who seems to give us the very oldest form of the story, says: 
‘‘The Chicasaw, Choktah and also the Chokchooma, who in process 
of time were forced by war to settle between the two former nations, 
came together from the west as one family.’’? Dr Gatschet notes 
several other migration legends from both Chickasaw and Choctaw, 
all to the same general effect.* 

The Alabama language is very close to Choctaw, but our record 
of Alabama traditions is not so complete. According to Sekopechi, 
an old Alabama cited by Schoolcraft,‘ his people came ‘from the 
ground between the Cahawba and Alabama rivers.’’ The late 

1 Gatschet, Creek Mig. Leg., 1, 106. Miss. Hist. Soc., 1, 229-30; IV, 269-270. 
Cf. Du Pratz, Hist. de la Louisiane, 11, 216-217. 

Adair, Hist. N. 


Creek Mig. Leg., 1, 
4 Hist. Ind. Tribes, 1, 
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Dr Gatschet was told a somewhat similar story, only the rivers 
mentioned were the Alabama and the Tombigbee.! Those Ala- 
bama now living in Texas tell'a story of having come westward 
across the Atlantic, but this has evidently been built up partly from 


what the whites have told them of their own origin, and partly 


/ from the subsequent westward emigration of the Alabama them- 
selves. The general drift of these people in accordance with their 
own traditions would thus seem to have been from west to east like 
| that of the Choctaw, and this appears to be confirmed by the 
encounter which De Soto had with some of them between the 
Chickasaw country and the Mississippi river. There is no good 
| reason to doubt that the ‘“‘ Alibamo”’ of his chroniclers refers to the 
tribe we are now considering. No distinct Koasati migration 
legend has been preserved, but this tribe must long have been 
associated with the Alabama, because the languages of the two 

peoples are ¢ losely akin. 
According to a story told Dr Gatschet by Chicote and G. 
W. Stidham the Hitchiti originated from a canebrake on the sea 
coast,? but those people later called Hitchiti embraced a number 


of tribes some of which had actually come into the Creek country 
from the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. Other Hitchiti claimed that 
their ancestors had fallen from the sky.* From an old doctor 
belonging to these people, however, the writer obtained an origin 
legend almost parallel with that of the Creeks, relating how they 
had come from a country far in the west and had followed the sun 
until they came out upon the ocean. As this old man also claimed 
to be descended from Yamasi Indias the story possibly embodies 
a Yamasi legend rather than that of the Hitchiti proper. From 
other southeastern Muskhogeans, such as the Apalachee, no legend 
dealing with tribal movements has been preserved, but we know 
that the languages of most of them belonged to the same group as 
Hitchiti and that they were more closely connected with Choctaw 


than with Muskogee. 


1 MS., Bur. Amer. Ethnol. 
2 Creek Mig. Leg., 1, p. 78. 
‘ Ibid., Dp. 
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Of the migration legends of the Muskogee, or Creeks proper, 
several versions have been preserved. The longest and best known 
is that told to Governor Oglethorpe in 1735 by Tchikilli, ‘head 
chief of the Upper and Lower Creeks.’’! Another well known 
version was collected by United States Indian agent Benjamin 
Hawkins,” and a third, with modifications and exaggerations, by a 
French adventurer, Milfort.2 But there are several notices besides 
to much the same effect, and one of the authors of this paper has 
collected four or five narratives. The origin myth of the Tukaba‘tci 
Creeks differs, however, in bringing that tribe from the north.‘ 

A few words may now be added regarding the Natchez group of 
Muskhogeans. This consisted, so far as we now know, of three 
tribes, the Natchez, Taensa, and Avoyel. Pénicaut is authority for 
the statement that the last of these had come from the Natchez, 
and he is probably correct;> that the Taensa and Natchez had not 
been separated long is attested by close resemblances in language 


and institutions. While we have no migration legend from the 


Taensa, two have been preserved from the more important Natchez 


tribe. One, the somewhat pretentious narrative of Du Pratz, 
brings them from the southwest,’ while the shorter account, ob- 
tained by the missionary de la Vente, assigns to them a north- 
western origin.’ These at least suffice to show that the Natchez 
had notions regarding the quarter from which they had come similar 
to those of the Muskhogean tribes already enumerated. 

It is easy to lay too much weight on the importance of oral 
traditions, which, although not absolutely false, may have originated 
in movements much less important than those which they profess 
to relate, or may have been true only of a limited number of people 
such as a ruling class. Nevertheless there is every reason to 
believe that they do indicate an actual drift of population which 

1 Gatschet, Creek Mig. Leg., 1, pp. 237-251. 

2 Ga. Hist. Soc. Coll., 11, 81-83. 


Mémoire, pp. 229-265. 


4 Tuggle coll., Bur. Amer. Ethnol 


Margry, Découvertes, V, 497. 
® Du Pratz, Hist. de la Louisiane, 1, 62 
Com pte-Rendu Cong. Internat. des 


imér., 15th sess., 


I, 37. 
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has ahistorical value. Roughly speaking, the history of the Musk- 
hogean stock appears to have been something like this: At least a 
part of the population now represented by the speakers of the 
languages of this group moved into the Gulf region from the north- 
west, being already or soon coming to be divided into a northern 
and a southern group, the former represented by the true Muskogee, 
the latter typically by the Choctaw. Later the Muskogee moved 
southeast and came in contact with the eastern tribes of the southern 
group with some of whom an alliance was formed, and the resulting 
confederacy finally destroyed most of those tribes—such as the 
Yamasi and Apalachee—which did not unite with it. The Chicka- 
saw were a northern branch of the Choctaw but more closely associ- 
ated with the Creek confederacy with which they might in time 
have become united. The Natchez group was evidently modified 
by very intimate contact and probably mixture with non-Muskho- 
gean tribes. While their position would indicate that they repre- 
sented the last wave of immigration there are reasons for believing 
that they had been among the first, a branch which settled to one 


side while the other tribes moved on eastward. 


I1I.—OrHER SOUTHEASTERN INDIANS 

No tradition has been preserved regarding the origin of the 
Timucua, Calos, Tequesta, and Ais Indians of Florida, and we 
have no clue to their past history other than a distant resemblance 
between Timucua, the only language that has been preserved to us, 
and the Muskhogean dialects. A patient study of this language 
and comparison with those spoken north of it and in the West 
Indies would probably yield rich returns. 

Upon Grand lake, in southern Louisiana, and a network of 


he Mississippi, and the 


bayous connecting this body of water, t 
Gulf of Mexico, was the little Chitimachan stock consisting histori- 
cally of only one tribe. Anciently they and the Natchez were on 
terms of closest intimacy, and for that reason Du Pratz supposed 
that their languages were the same. But, while there are some 
words common to the two, a superficial comparison fails to show 


any more intimate relationship, though it is quite possible that a 
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closer connection may be revealed by future studies. According 
to the only Chitimacha origin myth which has been preserved, this 
tribe reached the country about Grand lake from Natchez, the 
story being thus the direct antithesis of the Natchez legend given 
us by Du Pratz.! 

Still farther west, from Vermilion bayou to Galveston bay and a 
little beyond, were a number of small bands of Indians generally 
known to the Choctaw as Atakapa (‘‘man eaters’’) and now classi- 
fied as the Atakapan stock. Their origin myth states that they 
came out of the sea but that later there was a flood which destroyed 
all mankind except a few persons who lived upon a high ridge,— 
“that of San Antonio, if we may judge,” adds our informant.’ 
The Opelousa and Akokisa seem to have been eastern and western 
branches respectively of this stock, but we know little more about 
them than the names. The Chitimacha and Atakapa languages 
present many features in common, and some of these are shared by 
the languages of the Muskhogean group. Taken in connection 
with their several migration legends a suggestion is contained here 
which may yield interesting results to future investigation. 

Along the lower course of Yazoo river and scattered some dis- 
tance both to the north and south of it, as well as westward beyond 
the Mississippi, was another small stock, the Tunican, consisting 
in historic times of probably four or five tribes, the language of only 
one of which has been preserved. While this language contains 
features suggestive of Muskhogean, Chitimachan, and Atakapan, 
there are striking differences. No migration legend applying to 
prehistoric times has been preserved, but since the ‘Tunica old 
fields” were in northwestern Mississippi at a considerable distance 
from historic Tunica seats, we may infer that they had moved from 
that place to the Yazoo at an earlier period. This inference is 
strengthened by Tonti’s statement that ‘“‘the Yazou are masters 
of the soil,’’* as if their neighbors the Tunica, Korea, etc., had come 
in from elsewhere. The Tiou, a tribe probably belonging to this 

1 Bull. 43, B. A. E., p. 356. ° 


2 Ibid., p. 363. 
French, Hist. Coll. La., 82-83, 1846. 
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stock but incorporated with the Natchez, had been driven south 
by the Chickasaw.'' A northern origin for many of these people is 
thus indicated. It is probable that they played an important part 
in the history of the lower Mississippi valley before the coming of 
the whites.’ 

The Uchean stock consisted of a large body of Indians on 
Savannah river and a smaller band on the middle course of the 
Tennessee. No migration legend has been recorded from them, 
yet there is some ground for thinking that they had moved into 
this country from a more northerly habitat in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century or the early part of the seventeenth. At 
any rate De Soto, Pardo, and other Spanish explorers between 
1539 and 1567 mention no tribe that can be identified with them, 
while the English colonists of South Carolina in 1670 speak of them 


at once as a very powerful people. 


IV.— INDIANS OF THE SIOUAN STOCK 

When first encountered by Europeans the great Siouan linguisti: 
family occupied two large and two small areas. Of the former one 
lay along the eastern skirts of the Appalachian mountains, between 
them and the tidewater region of the Atlantic coast, from about the 
great falls of the Potomac to Santee river, South Carolina. The 
second covered a vast extent of country westward of the Mississippi, 
extending southward to the mouth of Arkansas river and northward 
nearly to the Saskatchewan. Northwest it reached the Rocky 
mountains. The Winnebago about Green bay, Wisconsin, were 
cut off from the main body of western Siouans only in late times. 
The two detached bodies were both in what is now the state of 
Mississippi, one, consisting of the Biloxi, on the lower course of 
Pascagoula river, the other of the Ofo Indians on the lower Yazoo. 
No migration legends have been preserved from these last, and 
beyond two slight clues we have only the language upon which to 
build a theory of origin. One of these clues is the appearance on 
the De Cresnay map of 1733 of a place called “ Bilouchy,” on 

1 Du Pratz, Hist. de la Louisiane, ul, p. 223. 


? Bull. 43, B. A. E., pp. 306-336. 
’ Handbook of Am. Indians, Bull. 30, B. A. E., article Westo. 
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Alabama river near what is now known as Yellow Bluff, Wilcox 
county, Alabama.' Either the Biloxi once had a camp at this place 
or the tribe as a whole had occupied it in the course of its migrations. 
If this latter hypothesis is correct it would point to a northeastern 
origin for them. The other hint is furnished us in a legend repro- 
duced by Schoolcraft purporting to recount the past history of the 
Catawba, the most prominent of the Siouan tribes of the east. The 
gist of this story is that the Catawba formerly lived in Canada 
and were driven thence by the French and the Mohawk. They 
then settled in the valley of the Ohio where they divided into two 
sections, part moving into the piedmont region of northern South 
Carolina while part went away with the Chickasaw and the Choc 
taw.2. The former home in Canada and the part played by the 
French as well as the late date assigned to such important move- 
ments, the middle of the seventeenth century, are features that 
must be rejected; but careful examination leads to the belief that 
they have been attached to a real native tradition. The substance 
of this tradition probably was that the Catawba had once lived 
farther toward the north or northwest where they had been so 
harrassed by Iroquoian or other peoples that they were impelled 
to move on southward, and that a part of them had separated and 
had gone to live near the western Muskhogean tribes. It is not a 
little curious, to say the least, that we now know of one Siouan tribe, 
the Ofo, which did live near the Chickasaw, and another, the 
Biloxi, which lived near the Choctaw, and also that the languages of 
the two resemble rather the dialects of the eastern Siouan group 
than those of the much nearer western Siouans. It should be 
noted, however, that this resemblance is rather with the Tutelo 
and their neighbors than with the Catawba. 

A northwestern origin, not alone for the Catawba but for the 
remaining eastern Siouans as well, is confirmed from two other 
sources. In his History of Carolina* Lawson says, speaking of the 
Siouan tribes between Charleston and the Tuscarora country, 

! Hamilton, Colonial Mobile, ed. 1910, map, p. 196. 


2 Schoolcraft, Hist. Ind. Tribes, 111, pp. 293-296. 


Page 279. 
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‘“‘When you ask them whence their forefathers came, that first 
inhabited the country, they will point to the westward, and say, 
where the sun sleeps our forefathers came thence.’’ And it is 
certainly the eastern Siouan people specifically to whom Lederer 
refers when he says that the native inhabitants of western Virginia 
and Carolina affirmed that they came from the northwest ‘‘about 
four hundred years ago”’ and settled in their later country in 
obedience to an oracle. This tale agrees in a rather remarkable 
way with the migration legends of the Muskhogean tribes. All 
three of these notices tell substantially the same story, since the 
Ohio valley, which was roughly north from the Catawba, was west 
or northwest of some of the other eastern Siouans. It is worth 
noting that the Catawba are represented as having been preceded 
by the Cherokee. 

Turning to the western divisions of Siouan tribes we find nearly 
all migration legends pointing in a precisely contrary direction. 
In this great group are contained several well marked subdivisions, 
one of which includes the Winne! ago, Iowa, Oto, and Missouri, a 
second the Mandan, a third the Hidatsa and Crow, a fourth the 
Dakota and Assiniboin, and a fifth the Omaha, Ponka, Kansa, 
Osage, and Quapaw. Each of these is associated by language and 
by claims of a common origin. 

The traditions we have regarding the group first mentioned are 
in substantial agreement. Perhaps the most complete is that given 
by Maximilian, obtained originally by Major Bean, an Indian 
agent, from an old Oto chief. According to this, ‘before the 
arrival of the whites a large band of Indians, the Hotonga (‘fish- 
eaters’), who inhabited the lakes, migrated to the southwest in 
pursuit of buffalo. At Green Bay, Wis., they divided, the part 
called by the whites Winnebago remaining, while the rest continued 
the journey until they reached the Mississippi at the mouth of 
Iowa river, where they encamped on the sand beach and again 
divided, one band, the Iowa, concluding to remain there, and the 
rest continuing their travels reached the Missouri at the mouth of 
Grand river. These gave themselves the name of Neutache (‘those 


1 Lederer, Discoveries, p. 3. 
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that arrive at the mouth’), but were called Missouri by the whites. 
The two chiefs, on account of the seduction of the daughter of one 
by the son of the other, quarreled and separated one from the 
other. The division led by the father of the seducer became known 
as Waghtochtatta, or Oto, and moved farther up the Missouri.””! 
The main features of this legend are reproduced in the Iowa origin 
myth given in Schoolcraft,? but it is peculiar in bringing the Winne- 
bago to Green bay from some northeastern region, and this is the 
only migration feature in the tradition which may fairly be doubted. 
There are reasons, traditional and archeological, for believing that 
the Winnebago had been in Wisconsin for a very long period in 
pre-columbian times. 

The early history of the Mandan Indians has been obscured by 
wild speculations based on a real or supposed lightness of com- 
plexion on their part and an attempt to identify them with the 
descendants of hypothetical Welsh colonists under Prince Madoc. 
In pursuance of that pleasing but absurd theory Catlin traces them 
back down the Mississippi river, and up the Ohio, until he lands 
them in what is now the state of Ohio, which they are supposed to 
have reached via the Ohio and Mississippi rivers.’ Like others 
since his time he was misled, not unnaturally, by the traditions of 
the people themselves which refer their origin to an underground 
village farther east near the shores of a big water. Nowadays they 
appear to identify this water with the ocean, and even Maximilian 
says, ‘‘They affirm that they descended originally from the more 
eastern nations, near the sea coast.’’? But, as we have seen, the 
eastern Siouans do not represent themselves as having started 
upon the coast but inland, and it is more likely that the big water 
of the Mandan was one of the great lakes. At any rate, if Maxi- 
milian can be relied upon, Mandan tradition indicated the mouth 
of White Earth river as the point where they first reached the 
Missouri,® and from which they moved successively to the Moreau, 

! Travels in the Interior of N. America, Appendix No. 1. 

2 Schoolcraft, Hist. Ind. Tribes, 11, pp. 256-261. 


N. Am. Indians, tl, pp. 259-261. 


* Maximilian, Travels in the Interior of N. Am., p. 3: 


5 Ibid., p. 366. 
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Heart, and Knife rivers, and finally to Fort Berthold where the 
remnant is now living. The mouth of White Earth river is almost 
due west from the Winnebago country, and this fact, taken in con- 
nection with the “‘big water’’ and a supposed linguistic relationship 
to Winnebago, has led some to believe that the origins of the two 
peoples were bound up together. Final judgment must be sus- 
pended until a more careful study of their language has been made. 

The traditions of the Hidatsa also point to a lake, and this has 
been identified by some with Devil’s lake, N. Dak. According to 
the story they migrated southwest from this place until they came 
to the Missouri which they reached at the mouth of Heart river where 
the Mandan were then living.’ From that time on their history 
and that of the Mandan runs on together. <A closely related tribe 
were the Amahami which were finally incorporated with them and 
had probably shared their fortunes for a long time previously. 
Some time after the Hidatsa reached the Missouri part of the tribe 
separated and moved out upon the plains about the upper Missouri 
where they afterward came to be known as Crows. 

When first known to Europeans the home of the Dakota seems 
to have been in central Minnesota, extending from Mille Lacs and 
the neighboring parts of the Mississippi down as far as the mouth 
of the Minnesota. Westward they probably did not reach much if 
any beyond the present boundaries of Minnesota state. After the 
Chippewa obtained guns, if not before, they began pressing upon 
the Dakota bands, drove them from Mille Lacs, and pushed them 
continually westward. Partly for this reason and partly perhaps 
owing to the attraction offered by the herds of bison, the western 
bands crossed the Missouri and in time occupied all of what is now 
South Dakota along with much of North Dakota as well. The 
Assiniboin are a northern branch of the Dakota and differ little 
from them in speech. Tradition affirms that they separated from 
that part of the Dakota known as Yanktonai,’ and this appears to 
be confirmed to some extent by linguistic evidence. If not originally 

1 Matthews, Ethnol. and Philol. of the Hidatsa Indians, p. 36 et seq 


2 Ibid. 
375th Ann. Rep. B. A. E., p. 222 
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caused this division was at least stimulated by the English trading 
posts on Hudson bay from which the Cree Indians were enabled to 
obtain firearms to the disadvantage of their southern neighbors. 
By withdrawing from the other Dakota and allying themselves 
with the Cree the Assiniboin were enabled to share some of the 
advantages of this trade. Tradition does not take us much back 
of the region indicated. Riggs states that some of the Dakota 
could trace their history as far back as the Lake of the Woods,! 
and from this fact and the general tradition of a northeastern 
origin it has been assumed by some that they originally resided 
northward of Lake Superior. It is also said that Chippewa tradi- 
tion makes their first meeting place with this tribe at Sault Ste 
Marie, but, even if this were so, it would not prove that the Dakota 
ever lived north of the lakes. 

A rough summary of the traditional origin of the Omaha, 
Ponka, Kansa, Osage, and Quapaw is to the effect that these tribes 
came westward to the mouth of the Ohio river as one people, that 
the Quapaw separated at that point, going down the Mississippi, 
and that the rest moved up the Missouri, resolving themselves 
gradually into the Osage, Kansa, Omaha, and Ponka in about this 
order.2. No doubt this is to some extent an ex post facto explanation, 
but all of these tribes do actually constitute one linguistic group, 
and there is reason to believe that they at one time occupied a 
conterminous area farther east. That the Quapaw moved down 
the Mississippi much as indicated is shown by other evidence. 
Thus the Jesuit missionary Gravier says that the Ohio was called 
“the river of the Akansea [Quapaw], because the Akansea formerly 
dwelt on it.”"* Another missionary notes that his party passed a 
small stream falling into the Mississippi somewhat lower down upon 
which this tribe had formerly dwelt. In his Journal Historique de 
l’Etablissement des Frangais a@ La Louisiane La Harpe says that 
“the nation Alkansa is so named because it is sprung from the 
Canzés established on the Missouri,’ and in the report of his 

1 Handbook Am. Indians, art. Dakota, p. 39. 


2 3d Ann. Rep. B. A. E., pp. 211-212. 
3 Shea, Early Voyages up and down the Miss., p. 120. 


4‘ Page 317. 
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Arkansas river expedition reproduced in Margry he repeats the 
same statement, adding that they had since adopted the name 
“‘Ougapa’’ [Quapaw], and that linguistically they were connected 
with the Osage.! 

The several Siouan groups suggest in their situations a broken 
semicircle and it is therefore not surprising to find that their tradi- 
tions point to a central region within this. The region thus indi- 
cated would seem to be that included in Illinois, Indiana, southern 
Wisconsin, and perhaps western Kentucky. We can determine it 


only in general outline and perhaps it included still more territory. 


V. INDIANS OF THE IROQUOIAN STOCK 

The [roquoian tribes when first discovered formed three princi- 
pal divisions, all in the eastern parts of the present United States 
and in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. In the valley of the 
St Lawrence and about Lake Simcoe southeast of Georgian bay 
were four allied peoples later classed as Hurons. In western New 
York, along the north shore of Lake Erie, and in portions of Michi- 
gan and Ohio were the Neutral nation, or rather coniederacy; east 
of Lake Huron and south of Georgian bay were the Tionontati or 
Tobacco nation; south of Lake Erie the Erie confederacy; in central 
New York the great confederacy of the Iroquois or “ Five Nations” 
(Seneca, Cayuga, Oneida, Onondaga, and Mohawk); and south- 
ward of them the Conestoga, Susquehanna, and probably several 
other tribes extending down Susquehanna river to its mouth. The 
second group was located in eastern Virginia and North Carolina, 
and embraced the Nottoway of Nottoway river, Virginia; the 
Meherrin on Meherrin river; the Tuscarora, probably a confederacy 
of three tribes, on the Roanoke, Neuse, Taw, and Pamlico rivers; 
and probably the Coree or Coranine about Cape Lookout.2 The 
third group consisted of the one great tribe known as Cherokee 
centering in the southern Appalachians and occupying portions of 
the present states of Virginia, North and South Carolina, TFenffessee, 
and perhaps Kentucky, in later times northern Georgia and northern 
Alabama also. 


1 Margry, Découvertes, vi, p. 365. 


2 See Lawson, op. cit., p. 280. 
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It is a striking fact that, in contrast with both the Muskhogean 
and Siouan peoples, the migration legends which have been pre- 
served from the Indians of this stock are meager and unsatisfactory. 
According to colonial documents the Meherrin were a band of 
refugee Conestoga which fled south after the destruction of that 
tribe by the [roquois about 1675,! but one form of their name occurs 
in the census of Virginia Indians taken in 1669.2. Thus it is evident 
either that some Conestoga had replaced an Algonquian tribe of 
similar designation or else that the tribe antedated the destruction 
of the Conestoga and the reputed influx of population at that time. 
Possibly, as Mooney suggests, an original small Iroquoian tribe was 
practically submerged by later immigrations of Conestoga. At all 
events the whole question of origin is left in uncertainty. When 
the first northward migration of Tuscarora took place after their 
defeat by the English in 1711-12 and the Five Nations were pre- 
paring to adopt them, several Iroquois chiefs are quoted as having 
said that the Tuscarora had gone from them long before and were 
now returned.’ Still we do not know whether there was a definite 
tradition that the Tuscarora had gone south from the place then 
occupied by the Iroquois, whether there was a general tradition of a 
common origin, the place of separation not being specified, or 
whether a common origin was merely inferred from similarity in 
language. So far as this evidence goes, however, it indicates a 
northern origin for the southeastern Iroquoian group. 

Still less substantial evidence is to be had regarding the move- 
ments of the tribes of the northeastern group. We hear of an 
attack on the Erie by some western enemy in consequence of which 
they were forced farther east, displacing some tribes of western 
New York; but this may have been a local and temporary affair. 
Colden, Cusick, Morgan, and some other writers assert that the 
traditional home of the Iroquoians was north of St Lawrence river. 
There is reason to believe, however, that the tales on which 
they base this opinion have been colored by more recent move- 

Bull. 22, B. A. E., pp. 7-8. 


2 Neill, Virginia Carolorum, 326, 1886. 


Handbook of Am. Indians, art. Tuscaror 
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ments such as the expulsion of the Iroquoians of Hochelaga and 
Stadacona from the lower St Lawrence, the movement of the 
Tionontati and part of the Hurons south of Lake Erie after they 
had been broken up by the Iroquois, and the later movement of 
many Iroquoian tribes toward the southwest. Boyle shows the 
uncertain foundation on which this theory rests and cites evidences 
from Iroquois and other myths pointing in a diametrically opposite 
direction,! and most students of the Iroquois agree with him in his 
conclusions. The culture and social organization both point to a 
southern rather than a northern origin, and this is confirmed to some 
extent by archeological evidence and suggested in the morpholog- 
ical resemblance noted by Professor Boas between the Iroquois and 
Pawnee languages. It is also confirmed to some extent by the 
Walam Olum which represents the Iroquois and Delawares as having 
come east at the same time. In fact the sharp contrast in many 
particulars between these people and their Algonquian neighbors 
rather marks the northern Iroquoians as a wedge of southern 
tribes shoved northward at no very remote date. 

If the Talligewi and Aliligewi of Delaware tradition are the 
Cherokee as Mooney contends, this fact seems to indicate an earlier 
occupancy of the upper Ohio valley by that tribe. Hewitt, how- 
ever, is of the opinion that the people referred to under those names 
were a part of the Miami. Be this as it may, Haywood is authority 
for the statement that the Cherokee formerly had a long migration 
legend bringing them from the upper part of Ohio river.2, Dr Cyrus 
Thomas has brought together considerable archeological and other 
evidence which he believes to point in the same direction, and the 
gradual pressure of the tribe into Creek territory may also be cited. 
All things considered we may say that a more northerly habitat for 


the Cherokee in prehistoric times appears to be indicated.’ 


VI.— INDIANS OF THE ALGONQUIAN STOCK 
The Algonquian, with one possible exception, was territorially the 
most widely extended of all North American stocks. All but three of 
1 Ann. Arch. Rep. for 1905, App. to Rep. of the Minister of Education, Ontario, 
pp. 140-150. 
2 Thomas, The Cherokee in Pre-Columbian Times, p. 7 


3 Ibid. 
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its dialects were comparatively near together, the exceptions being 
all in the far west—the Blackfoot of Montana, Alberta, and western 
Saskatchewan and Assiniboia, and the Cheyenne and Arapaho of 
our own great plains, the last the most divergent of all. The main 
group of dialects is further divided into those of the Cree, Chippewa, 
and Massachuset types. To the Chippewa group belong the 
Chippewa, Ottawa, Potawatomi, Illinois, and Miami; to the 
Massachuset type belong the Indians of Rhode Island, eastern 
Massachusetts, and a few others. The remainder are all of the 
Cree type. When first encountered by Europeans the Indians of 
this major group were almost cut in two by the Iroquoians, leaving 
one set of tribes along the Atlantic coast from the mouth of the 
St Lawrence to Pamlico sound, and a northern and western group 
occupying much of eastern Canada above the Iroquoians and 
some of our present middle western states. We have few migration 
legends from the Atlantic coast tribes outside of the Delawares. 
The well known tradition of these last is given by Beatty and 
Heckewelder and in the famous Walam Olum,' according to which 
the Delawares came from the west, crossed a great river called 
Nemassipi, or Fish river, drove out a people called Talligewi, and 
finally pushed east to the river Delaware and the sea coast. Some 
investigators have sought to identify. the Nemassipi with the 
Mississippi and some with the St Lawrence; all that seems certain 
is that the tribe believed itself to have come from the west or north- 
west at about the same period as the Iroquois, Nanticoke, and 
Shawnee. The origin of the Nanticoke of Chesapeake bay is thus 
bound up with that of the Delawares, and from some scraps of the 
languages of the Conoy, Powhatan Indians, and Algonquians of 
Albemarle and Pamlico sounds it is probable that they belonged to 
the same group and had the same origin. As much may be said 
of the Mohegan, Mahican, and Pequot of eastern New York and 
western New England. No legends pointing to tribal movements 
seem to have been recorded from the Indians of the Massachuset 
group, but archeological and other evidence appears to point to 


immigration from the southwest. Rand says of the Micmac, 


1 Thomas, op. cit., pp. 11-18. 
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that they always asserted that their former home was in the south- 
west also; and Boyle, in quoting Rand, adds “the southwest origin 
was claimed by all the Abenaki tribes.” No authority is given 
for this last assertion, but it would probably follow if the corre- 
sponding legend of the Micmac were correct. Turning to the 
northern and western Algonquian group we find that the Naskapi 
believed they had been driven into the inhospitable regions of 
northern Labrador by the Iroquois. The Cree and Montagnais 
appear always to have occupied much the same region as that in 
which we find them today, though the latter have displaced Eskimo 
from the north shore of the Gulf of St Lawrence, while the former 
have extended themselves somewhat to the north and west. Ac- 
cording to our earliest records the Sauk Indians once lived in the 
neighborhood of what is now Saginaw bay and later moved or were 
driven beyond Lake Michigan, to the west of the Winnebago. 
There is slight evidence pointing to a similar early location for the 
Fox Indians, but it is by no means as definite. Nevertheless the 
languages of the two tribes are so nearly related that their close as- 
sociation at some period in the not distant past can not be doubted. 
Another language belonging to the same group is Kickapoo, and 
Shawnee is but little removed. The traditions of the last point 
to the north. The Menominee appear to have lived long in the 
region where they are still to be found; at least no migration tradi- 
tion has been recorded from them. From their linguistic con- 
nections it is probable that the Illinois and Miami had moved, 
like the tribes just considered, from north to south, and this is to 
some extent confirmed by the earliest historical references to them, 
though no actual migration traditions have come down to us. 
When we first hear of the Illinois some of them were in Wisconsin, 
some, including the Kaskaskia, in northern Illinois, while the Metchi- 
gamia had recently migrated much farther south into the present 
Arkansas. The Miami also appear to have drifted from southern 

1 Ann. Arch. Rep. for 1905, App. to Rep. of the Minister of Education, Ontario, 
p. 154. 

2 Ibid. 


3 71th Ann. Rep. B. A. E., p. 267. 
‘ Trans. Kansas State Hist. Soc., x, 
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Wisconsin toward the southeast as far as southwestern Ohio. The 
Monsopelea, who probably belonged to this group though we know 
very little about them, were driven out of Ohio or Indiana by the 
Iroquois and settled far down the Mississippi, finally uniting with 
the Taensa.'!. When we first hear of them the Potawatomi were 
in the lower peninsula of Michigan, but the Ottawa now found 
there have moved over in historic times from Manitoulin island and 
the neighboring shores of Lake Huron. The Chippewa now inhabit 
both shores of Lake Superior, but they entertain a general belief that 
they once lived farther toward the east. Within historic times 
they have driven the Dakota from Mille Lacs, and this may have 
been only a late stage in a very much older aggressive movement, 
since they are said to have had a tradition that they first en- 
countered the Dakota at the Sault. If any reliance could be 
placed upon this story it would indicate that they were at one 
time living north of Lake Huron, though we may discount Warren’s 
belief that their original home was on the Atlantic coast. Some of 
this western migration was, however, due to the acquirement of 
firearms by the eastern tribes and a consequent temptation to take 
advantage of those farther away who had not yet obtained them. 
Upon the whole we may perhaps consider the territory of the true 
Algonkin, who belonged to this group and lived between Ottawa 
river and Georgian bay, as lying nearest the center of the most 
ancient region occupied by Indians of the Chippewa division. 
According to Mackenzie, Maclean, and Grinnell the origin 
legends of the Blackfoot point toward the east or north, but this 
has been disputed by other writers.2, That the nucleus of the 
tribe was Algonquian there can be no doubt, but it is equally 
evident from the language that they have been seriously influenced 
by other peoples. From the first fact a presumption is raised 
that the larger portion of the people now known as Blackfoot had 
moved westward. This is as far as we can go at the present time. 
Cheyenne tradition carries that tribe back to Minnesota river and 


1 Margry, Découvertes, 1, p. 566. ° 
2For an extended discussion see Wissler, Anth. Papers Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 


vol. Vv, pt. I, pp. 15-18. 
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thus to the neighborhood of other Algonquian peoples. At some 
prehistoric period the Arapaho and Atsina separated from some 
common body the home of which is unknown though there are 


scanty indications pointing to the neighborhood of Red river. 


VIIl.— Tue Beotuuk 

Newfoundland was formerly occupied by a people called Red 
Indians or Beothuks. The remnant of their language preserved 
to us shows some Algonquian affinities, but it varies so greatly 
that for the present it has been thought best to consider it an 
independent stock. In the first half of last century these Indians 
were exterminated by the whites and Micmac who took their 
places. It is believed that some escaped to Labrador, and that 
there were a few survivors has been proved by Dr Speck who 
had the good fortune to meet an individual descended from the 
Beothuk tribe. As an independent people, however, they have been 
long extinct. Willoughby inclines to the opinion that there may 
have been some connection between the Indians of this tribe and 
the ‘‘ red-paint people’’ of Maine.? If this could be demonstrated it 
would extend the territory and increase the prehistoric importance 


of the Beothuk very considerably. 


VIIl.—Tue Eskimo 

The Esquimauan stock occupied a long, narrow fringe of shore 
from the eastern coast of Greenland and the northern side of the 
Gulf of St Lawrence to the easternmost points of Siberia and south- 
ward on the Alaskan coast as far as Copper river. The Aleut of 
the western portion of Alaska peninsula and the Aleutian islands 
constitute a subgroup of the same stock, offering many points of 
divergence from the normal Eskimo. Formerly it was customary 
to separate the people of this stock from all other Americans and 
to assume a more intimate connection between them and the 
Ural-Altaic peoples of Asia. Nevertheless the language of the 
Eskimo is distinctly American in type. Moreover traditional and 
ethnological evidence alike point to a comparatively recent coloni- 

1 Mooney, Mem. Am. Anthr. Asso., vol. 1, pt. 6, pp. 363-4. 


2 Willoughby in Arch. and Eth. Papers Peabody Museum, vol. 1 (No. 6), pp. 50-52. 
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zation of Siberia from the American side,' and it seems certain that 
the Aleutian islands were also occupied from Alaska, since the 
Commander group, natural stepping stones between the Aleutians 
and Asia, were found uninhabited by their Russian discoverers, and 
they were the refuge of the sea cow, sure to have been exterminated 
had the islands been occupied for any considerable period.2 Again 
the culture and mythology of the Alaskan Eskimo are strikingly 
different from those of the typical Eskimo farther east. It is, 
furthermore, unlikely that Siberia should have remained uncolonized 
until after all of the Alaskan coast afterward held by the Eskimo 
had been settled, and, if that occupancy was comparatively recent, 
the occupancy of the Alaskan coast south of Bering strait was 
probably recent also. From Norse chronicles we know that the 
Eskimo occupancy of Greenland began in the fourteenth century, 
and studies made by Thalbitzer on the languages of this stock 
indicate that the Labrador tribes also moved into their country 
from the west. Thus the evidence so far collected points to an 
expansion outward from some middle region, between Baffin land 
and the Mackenzie river. 
IX.—INDIANS OF THE CADDOAN STOCK 

The earliest inhabitants of our central and southern plains 
beyond the Missouri belonged to the Caddoan stock, of which, in 
early historic times, there were three divisions. The largest of 
these covered most of northwestern Louisiana, southwestern 
Arkansas, southern Oklahoma, and northeastern Texas. It con- 
sisted of a large body of closely related people from which the 
stock itself derives its name of Caddo, the Wichita and their allies, 
and the Kichai. The second group centered on the Platte and 
Republican rivers in the present Nebraska and Kansas, and con- 
sisted of the four Pawnee tribes—the Skidai, Chaui, Pitahauerat, 
and Kitkehahki. Finally there was a northernmost group on the 
Missouri river, in the present states of North and South Dakota, 
constituted by the Arikara. 


1 Some additional proof is announced by V. Stefansson in the Summary Report 


of the Geological Survey, Canada, for the calendar year 1912, pp. 488-489. 
2 Dall in Cont. N. A. Eth., vol. 1, pp. 93-106. 
Bull. 40, B. A. E., pt. 1, pp. 971-972 
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Traditional and early historical references as well as similarity 
in language all point to a separation of the last mentioned body 
from the Skidi Pawnee at a comparatively recent period. Of the 
Pawnee tribes proper the Skidi were to the north of the others and 
seem to have considered themselves original inhabitants of the 
country occupied by them when first discovered. According to 
Mr James Murie two of the remaining tribes placed their original 
homes in the east, one as far as the Ohio, while the last claimed to 
have come from the southwest. The Wichita are merely the 
largest and most representative of a group of seven or eight allied 
peoples most of whom have been absorbed by them. When first 
encountered by whites they were camping along Arkansas rivet 
and its branches.! Late in the eighteenth or early in the nine- 
teenth century, however, they were pressed out of this country by 
northern and eastern tribes and moved southwest, first to the 
North Canadian, later to the Wichita mountains.2 There is no 
tradition pointing to any region outside of this area. The Kichai 
were formerly on the upper waters of Red river whence they were 
gradually forced down upon the Trinity. No Kichai migration 
legend has come to our attention. 

The Caddo proper also seem to have partaken of the compara- 
tively immobile character of the tribes of this stock. They were 
found by the De Soto expedition, in the region later associated with 
them, and there is no legend pointing to a place of origin or 
habitation anywhere beyond. Sibley cites a tradition to the effect 
that the Kadohadatcho, the leading eastern Caddo tribe, had 
formerly lived at the Cross Timbers, 375 miles above their later 
seats,’ but this does not indicate any general movement on the 
part of all of the tribes. An origin myth collected by one of the 
writers from a Natchitoches Indian takes us back to the neighbor- 
hood of Lake Sodo. 


1 Handbook of Am. Indians, article Quivira. La Harpe in Margry, Découvertes, 
vol. VI, p. 289. 
2 Gatschet in Am. Antig., Sept. 1891, pp. 249-252 


3 Annals of Cong., oth Cong., 2d sess., 1085. 
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X.— INDIANS OF SOUTHERN TEXAS 

South of the Caddoan peoples were a vast number of Indian 
tribes now classified into three linguistic stocks called Tonkawan, 
Karankawan, and Coahuiltecan, but there are reasons for believ- 
ing that more complete linguistic data (which unfortunately it will 
be difficult to obtain from any but the first mentioned) would 
show these to be related. And it is also probable that they would 
be found to have a connection with the ancient inhabitants of the 
northern and central parts of the state of Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
Further than this we have practically no information, no migration 
traditions having been preserved and little information of any 


kind regarding them having been recorded. 


XI.—TuHeE Kiowa 

The Kiowa, constituting the Kiowan linguistic stock, are 
associated in history with the southern plains, but about 1780 
they were in the Black hills and their own traditions as recorded by 
Mooney carry them back to the head waters of the Missouri in 
western Montana. Mooney believes that their affiliation is rather 
with the tribes west of the Rocky mountains than with those on 
the eastern side, and recent investigations would seem to confirm 
this view.! 

XII.— INDIANS OF THE ATHAPASCAN STOCK 

We now turn to the great western division of stocks referred to 
at the beginning of this paper. 

In point of territory covered, the Athapascan family equals, if 
indeed it does not outrank, the Algonquian, which is usually con- 
sidered the largest of all the stocks in North America. Geographi- 
cally the Athapascans fall into three separate groups, Northern, 
Pacific, and Southern. The first, and by far the largest of these, 
comprises the various tribes sometimes known collectively as 
Tinneh or Déné. In one immense continuous area they spread over 
the whole of the interior of Alaska, northern British Columbia, and 


the Mackenzie basin, extending over about 65° of longitude and 


1 Mooney in 17th Ann. Rep. B. A. E., pp. 151-155. See J. P. Harrington in Am. 


Anth., X11, 119-123. 
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nearly 20° of latitude. Among the more important of their many 
tribes were the Dog-ribs, Yellow-knives, Chipewyans, the various 
Kutchin divisions, the Nahané, Carrier, and Chilcotin. A small 
isolated tribe, the Sarsi, lived with the Algonquian Blackfoot in 
southeastern Alberta and northern Montana. The Pacific group 
includes a small isolated band in southern British Columbia, 
together with others in western Washington, and a series of small 
tribes stretching in a nearly continuous strip along the Oregon and 
California coasts between Umpqua and Eel rivers. The southern 
division, of which the most important members were the Navaho 
and Apache, occupied a large area in eastern Arizona, western and 
southern New Mexico, and southwestern Texas extending south- 
ward some distance into the Mexican states of Chihuahua and 
Coahuila. A small isolated group of Athapascan people, the 
Kiowa Apache, were with the Kiowa in the southern Plains. 

The historical problems presented by the Athapascan stock 
are among the most difficult as well as most interesting in the 
northern continent, and there is much difference of opinion not 
only in regard to the movements of the various individual tribes 
and branches, but also concerning the relations of these branches 
within the stock. For the northern branch, migration traditions 
have been recorded chiefly from the tribes of the Mackenzie basin. 
These were first given by Mackenzie himself! and have since been 
secured by others, notably by Petitot.2 Most of these accounts 
seem to be in accord in placing their earlier home far to the west, 
either across the sea or on the other side of a long lake full of islands. 
From this western land they were driven by the cruelty and fierce- 
ness of their neighbors, and after long travel and many difficulties 
came into their historical habitat. Some versions of the tradition 
make this western home a sort of terrestrial paradise, and it is 
uncertain how far the accounts are to be taken as purely mythical. 
Little or no information has been gathered from the Alaskan tribes 
as yet, and until more abundant material is at hand, it is premature 
to try to draw conclusions. The most that may be said is that 


1 Mackenzie, Voyages, etc., p. cxviii. 
2 Petitot, Monographie des Déné-Dindjié. 
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attempts to derive the northern Athapascans from Asia on the 
basis of these traditions are absurd. The only really definite indi- 
cation of migration in this northern group is in the southward 
movement of the Sarsi, who separated from the main body to the 
north, and allied themselves with the Blackfoot. <A similar origin 
seems to be indicated for the small tribe formerly living in the 
Nicola valley in southern British Columbia. 

The scattered tribes or bands forming the Pacific group seem 
to possess no trace of any traditions of migration, and all, without 
exception so far as is known, locate the creation of their first an- 
cestors within the territory where the bands were living at the time 
of first European contact. Their general distribution, however, is 
such as to indicate a movement parallel to the coast and presumably, 
in conformity with other tribes in this region, from north to south. 
From the completeness of their adaptation to the environment it 
would seem that the original immigration into this coastal area 
must have taken place at an early period. 

The two great tribes which together comprise the larger portion 
of the southern group present an interesting problem. Two con- 
trasted points of view are held. Hodge, ! rely ing on the statements 
of early Spanish writers and explorers as well as native traditions, 
believes that the Apache moved westward from eastern New Mexico 
and had not reached Arizona until after the middle of the 16th 
century. On this theory they would be thus comparatively recent 
comers in the Southwest, where they have, with the usual readiness 
of the tribes of Athapascan stock, adapted themselves rapidly to 
their new environment, and borrowed many elements of their 
culture from the sedentary Pueblo tribes with which they came in 
contact and portions of which they completely absorbed. The 
Navaho on this theory are believed to have appeared originally 
about the end of the 15th century in northern New Mexico. At 
first an insignificant tribe, they grew gradually, in part by absorption 
of other elements derived from the Rio Grande pueblos, the Zufi, 
the Ute, and the Yuman stock, and in part by incorporation of 
portions of the affiliated Apache, and in this way extended their 


1 Hodge, The Early Navaho and Apache, Am. Anthr., 1895, VIII, pp. 223-240. 
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territory westward far into Arizona. Goddard ' on the other hand, 
relying more on cultural and linguistic considerations, believes 
that the evidence brought forward by Hodge is inconclusive, and 
that the Apache and Navaho are on the contrary old residents of 
the Southwest, having become completely assimilated to the environ- 
ment in a way impossible if they were recent comers. The migra- 
tion and origin legends regarded by Hodge as in large part really 
historical are thus considered to be almost wholly mythical and to 
have little or no value as indicating tribal movements. The final 
solution of this problem must await fuller archeological evidence. 
For the small isolated tribe of the Kiowa Apache—whose affiliations 
seem clearly with the northern group—we have distinct traditions 
of their meeting with the Kiowa at the time when these were still 
in Montana, and of their accompanying them in their southward 
movements in the Plains. 

The larger problem of the movement of the Athapascan stock 
as a whole has usually been answered by assuming a southerly 
drift by which portions, breaking away from the parent body 
in the north, have wandered southward through the Plains as 
far as New Mexico and Arizona, the Sarsi and Kiowa Apache 
being laggards or remnants left behind. The Pacific group wer« 
thought to be either portions of these who passed west across the 
Rockies, perhaps down the Columbia, and then from its mouth 
down the coast as far as California, or else a separate migration 
from the westerly portion of the northern parent stock passing 
directly south along the Pacific shores, and of which the Washington 
and southern British Columbian fragments represented the laggards 
or latest comers. This view has been opposed by Goddard? who 
believes that the exact contrary is not improbable, and suggests 
that a further possibility is that the stock formerly had a continuous 
distribution but has been disrupted by the intrusion of other 
peoples. Until, however, more conclusive proof in favor of a north- 
ward movement or of a disruption by force is brought forward, 
the theory of a southerly drift seems best to fit the facts. 


1 Goddard, X Vth Congress of Americanists, 1, pp. 337-359 
2 Ibid. 
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XIII.— INDIANS oF THE NortH Paciric Coast 

We may divide the Indians of the north Pacific coast roughly 
into two sections, a northern composed of the Chimmesyan, Skitta- 
getan, and Koluschan stocks, and a southern, mainly represented 
by the Wakashan and part of the Salishan peoples. Among the 
former the Chimmesyans stand entirely apart, linguistically and 
to a certain extent culturally. They consist of three tribes, the 
Tsimshian on Skeena river, the Niska on Nass river, and the Kitksan 
on the headwaters of both these streams. Although typically a 
coast people their traditions all point to an inland origin, at least 
as far back from the coast as the present territory of the Kitksan. 
The Skittagetan stock, embracing the people more often known 
as Haida, was located on the Queen Charlotte islands, British 
Columbia, and the southern end of Prince of Wales island, Alaska. 
The traditions, both of the Haida themselves and the other Alaskan 
Indians, show that those Haida now on Prince of Wales island 
emigrated to that region some time in the early part of the eighteenth 
century.! The traditions of the Queen Charlotte Islands Haida 
carry us to the eastern shore of the islands, particularly to the 
northeastern point and to the southern end.2 The Koluschan 
stock, embracing the Indians usually known as Tlingit, extended 
over all the coast and islands of the panhandle of Alaska, with the 
exception just indicated, and beyond as far as the mouth of Copper 
river. The traditions of the greater number of their clans point 
to an origin on the Nass river to the south, but that of the K !A4cke- 
qoan brings them from among the Athapascan tribes on Copper 
river, that of the Nanyaayi points to an origin inland from Taku 
inlet, and that of the Qatcadi to the interior along the upper Skeena.* 
On the other hand several Tlingit clans are now represented among 
the Tahltan of the upper Skeena by later settlement or intermarriage 
from the coast,* and the Tagish of Chilkat pass are said to be a 
Tlingit offshoot. This last statement, however, is probably an 

1 Dawson in Rep. Geol. Survey Can., for 1879, p. 1048. Swanton in Mem. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., vu, pp. 88-90. 

? Swanton, ibid., p. 72 et seq. 

’ Swanton in 26th Ann. Rep. B. A. E., p. 410; also cf. p. 411. 


‘Emmons in Anth. Pub. Univ. of Pa., vol. tv, no. I, pp. 11-21. 
Dawson in Rep. Geol. Surv. Can., 1928. 1887. 
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error. Within comparatively late historic times the Tlingit have 
moved farther west toward Copper river, and have modified an 
Eskimo tribe on Kayak island, the Ugalakmiut, to such an extent 
that these are now indistinguishable from the Tlingit proper, having 
adopted their language as well as their customs.' The Tlingit and 
Haida languages furnish still further evidence of an inland origin, 
the resemblance between at least Tlingit and Athapascan being 
very marked. 

The Wakashans consist of two branches, the Kwakiutl of Queen 
Charlotte sound and the coast northward to Kitamat, and the 
Nootka of the west coast of Vancouver and the extreme north- 
western point of Washington. Many of these tribes are divided 
into family groups which trace their origin from an ancestor who 
descended from the sky and settled at such and such a place. As 
village sites are usually to be found at the places indicated it is 
probable that they were in fact formerly occupied by the people in 
question. Nevertheless these sites are all in the same region and 
do not indicate any movement en masse from elsewhere.” 

The Salishan tribes may be divided roughly into the coast 
Salish and the interior Salish. The former were on Georgian 
straits, the Straits of Fuca, Puget sound, and on the outer coasts of 
Washington and Oregon—with the exception of the Columbia 
river entrance, and the northwestern corner of Washington state 
as far south as Siletz river. Still farther north, on North and South 
Bentinck arm, Dean inlet, and Bellacoola river, was a detached 
body known as the Bellacoola. These seem to have migrated 
from the coast Salish farther south, but along the heads of the 
deep inlets instead of by the outer coast. The interior Salish 
occupied a large part of the lower Frazer valley, including the 
valley of the Thompson, the upper valley of the Columbia, and as 
far east as the headwaters of the Missouri. While no memory 
appears to have been preserved of movements among these people 
in great bodies, there is reason to believe that the coast Salish 
originally pressed down from the interior. At least Boas is able 


1 Petroff in Tenth Census, vol. vill, p. 146. 
? Boas in Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus., for 1895, pp 
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to say that ‘‘both linguistic and archaeological indications sug- 
gest that the Salish tribes which now inhabit the coast of the 
Gulf of Georgia separated from the Salish tribes of the interior at 
a time when both had the simple form of culture that seems to be 
characteristic of the whole plateau area and of the Mackenzie 
basin.” ! 

The Chimakuan stock consists, or rather consisted, of but two 
tribes, the Chimakum about Port Townsend, Washington, and the 
Quileute on the northwestern coast of the same state. It is believed 
that a closer study of the Chimakuan language may show some 
connection with Salish. 


XIV.— THE KUTENAI 

The Kitunahan stock consisted of the Kutenai tribe only. 
Its historic seat was in southeastern British Columbia along the 
west flanks of the Rocky mountains, extending also slightly into 
the present United States. Chamberlain says regarding the origin 
of these people: ‘‘Their traditions suggest that they are com- 
paratively modern intruders into this area from some quarter to 
the east of the Rockies, possibly around the headwaters of the 
Saskatchewan.”’? Their language shows some points of resemblance 


with those of the Shoshonean group. 


XV.— THE SHAHAPTIANS AND THE INDIANS OF WESTERN OREGON 

The Shahaptian area included a considerable territory in the 
vicinity of the Columbia and Snake rivers, in southwestern Idaho, 
southeastern Washington, and northeastern Oregon. The best 
known of the several tribes composing the stock was the Nez Percé. 
Very little information is available in regard to the early history of 
these tribes, which were first met by Lewis and Clark at the begia- 
ning of the last century. The Nez Percé themselves seem to have 
been long in their historic habitat; on the other hand the Klikitat 
appear to have begun a movement westward across the Cascades 
not long before European contact, and to have thus paralleled north 


of the Columbia the movements of the Molala south of it. 


? Ann. Arch. Rep. for 1905, App. to the Rep. of the Minister of Education, Ontario, 


p. 225. 


? Chamberlain in Ann. Arch. Rep., op. cit., p. 178. 
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A number of small, apparently independent linguistic stocks 
occupied the western portion of Oregon at the time when it first 
became known to Europeans. These were the Chinookan along 
both banks of the Columbia from the Dalles to the sea; the Kala- 
pooian in the Willamette valley; the Kusan about Coos bay; the 
Siuslauan and Yakonan just north of these along the coast; the 
Takelman isolated among Athapascan peoples on the middle 
Umpqua; the Waiilatpuan in two separate areas, one along the 
western slope of the Cascades south of the Columbia, and one 
southeast of the bend of the Columbia at Wallula; and lastly the 
Lutuamian, who occupied the southern Cascades, mainly on their 
eastern slope, and the basins of the Klamath lakes. 

For the majority of these, no traditional or other evidence of 
migration is available. Exceptions are in the case of the Molala 
who are said by the Cayuse (the eastern branch) to have separated 
from them, and to have crossed the Cascades toward the west to 
their historic sites. As the two dialects are quite distinct, this 
separation must have occurred at an early time. The Klikitat 
and some other Shahaptian tribes also seem to have been pushing 
north and west.' For the Kalapooians there is some evidence of a 


southward movement of slight extent, toward Umpqua valley. 


XVI.—INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA 

The Californian area presents a somewhat troublesome problem. 
Powell divided the languages of the state into twenty-two separate 
stocks, with the result that this region appeared to be linguistically 
one of the most complex in the world. Recent investigations 
however by Kroeber? and one of the authors and also by Sapir® 
make it very probable that the many stocks of Powell may be 
reduced to nine or ten, of which three (Shoshonean, Athapascan, 
and possibly Algonquian) are mainly extra-Californian families. 

Of the newly determined families, the largest is the Penutian, 
occupying a continuous area which may be roughly described as 

1 Lewis, Mem. Am. Anthr. Asso., vol. 1, pt. 2, pp. 195-196. Gibbs in Cont. to 
N. A. Eth., vol. 1, p. 224. 


2 Dixon and Kroeber, Amer. Anthr. (N. S.), XV, pp. 647-655. 


* Sapir, ditto, pp. 617-646. 
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including the whole of the Great Valley together with the coastal 
region south of San Francisco to beyond Monterey. This includes 
the former Wintun, Maidu, Miwok, Costanoan, and Yokuts stocks. 
No definite traditions of migration have been found among any of 
the members of the Penutian family, but on linguistic grounds there 
would seem to be some evidence of a former continuity of the 
Maidu and Yokuts groups, now separated by the intervening 
Miwok; and in general of a spreading outward from the central 
portion of the state along the courses of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers. 

The second large Californian stock is the Hokan, whose territory 
is much broken up. In the north it comprises the region occupied 
by the Shastan, Chimarikan, and probably the Karok and Yanan 
groups as well. Separated from these and farther south are the 
Pomo, along the coast and in the Coast Ranges north of San Fran- 
cisco; the now extinct Esselen on the coast south of Monterey; 
and the Yuman group of the extreme south of the state and in 
western Arizona. As in the case of the Penutian stock, practically 
no traditional evidence is available indicating any migratory move- 
ments except the slight indications shown by the Yuman branch. 

The area occupied by Yuman tribes comprised southwestern Ari- 
zona, the extreme southern portion of California, and the northern 
portion of the peninsula of Lower California. As in the case of 
most tribes west of the Rockies, there is little traditional evidence 
of migration. In one or two cases, however, there are some facts 
which may be significant. Thus the Havasupai now living in 
Cataract canyon (a tributary of the Colorado just west of the 
Grand canyon) have traditions of having lived formerly farther 
to the south, along the Little Colorado and upper Verde rivers. 
The Yavapai on the other hand, would seem to have moved from a 
position along the Colorado near the mouth of Bill Williams fork, 
eastward toward central Arizona. A somewhat similar eastward 
movement also occurred in the case of the Maricopa who moved 
during the 19th century from a position near the mouth of the 


Gila to one near its middle course. Except for the Havasupai, 


who acquired not a little of the characteristic culture features of 
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the Pueblo tribes, the general type of Yuman culture is reminis- 
cent of California, and would suggest an earlier home in that direc- 
tion. 

The Shastan group shows some indications of a southerly move- 
ment, and general considerations—cultural, linguistic, and geo- 
graphic—make the supposition of a similar tendency for the whole 
stock probable. How far the intrusion of the Athapascans has 
been responsible for this it is as yet impossible to say; the possibility 
of disruption due to this cause and to the expansion of the Penutian 
stock must certainly be considered. It seems probable, however, 
that any such movements, both in this case and in that of the 
Penutian stock, must have taken place at a very early period. 

For the other Californian stocks, there is little evidence at hand. 
The Yuki, who are in three separate divisions, two north of and one 
south of the Pomo, show evidence of disruption by the intrusive 
Athapascans, and of an older separation by which the southern or 
Wappo group were divided from the parent stock. The Washo 
in the region about Lake Tahoe on the eastern border of the state 
show no indications of movement in any direction. For the Salinan 
and Chumash stocks of the southern coast also there is no tradi- 
tional or other evidence which would show tribal movements, and 
it is probable that they have been for a very long period in occu- 
pancy of the region in which they were found by the earliest 


European explorers. 


XVII.— INDIANS OF THE SHOSHONEAN STOCK 

The Shoshonean tribes stand at present in a somewhat uncertain 
position as regards their linguistic independence. Since the middle 
of the last century ' a feeling has been growing that the Shoshonean 
languages should be grouped with the Piman and Nahuan to form a 
larger stock or family, called by Brinton? the Uto-Aztecan. Leaving 
this question aside for the moment, however, the history of the 
Shoshonean branch can be briefly summarized. 

The area covered by tribes of this group at the time of their 

1 Buschmann, Spuren der astekischen Sprache, Berlin, 1859. 


2 Brinton, American Race, p. 118 sq. 
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earliest contact with Europeans was, with two exceptions, a con- 
tinuous one. The mass of the people lived almost wholly within 
the region generally known as the Great Plateau, and comprised 
southeastern Oregon, southern Idaho, southwestern Montana, 
western Wyoming and Colorado, the whole of Utah and Nevada, 
together with most of California south of the Tehachapi and a 
narrow strip along its eastern border. The two outlying tribes 
were the Hopi, whose villages lay in northern Arizona, and the 
Comanche, who ranged over the southern Plains. On a linguistic 
basis ! the Shoshonean tribes may be divided into four very unequal 
subdivisions: the Pueblo (comprising the Hopi only); the Plateau 
(the most important tribes being the Ute, Shoshoni, Comanche, and 
Paiute); the Kern River; and the Southern California (including 
the Serrano, Gabrielefio, Luisefio, Cahuilla, etc.). 

Little has been recorded for any of these tribes, except the 
Hopi and Comanche, in the way of migration traditions. The 
Hopi were of complex origin, and will be considered along with the 
other Pueblo Indians. The Comanche are linguistically closely 
related to the Shoshoni of Idaho and Wyoming, and there is tradi- 
tional evidence?’ of their being residents of that section early in the 
18th century, and that they were driven by other tribes from this 
northern home southward along the western edge of the Plains. 
At this same period, probably, the Shoshoni were forced west across 
the Rockies to their h’storical site. Brinton* and others have held 
that this latter movement indicated a former residence of the whole 
stock in the region between the mountains and the Great Lakes; 
and Powers‘ supposed the southern California tribes to be recent 
intruders there from the eastward. There seems, however, to be 
little ground for either of these assumptions, and the evidence, 
both linguistic and cultural, would appear to show that the tribes 
composing the Shoshonean group have been in occupancy of the 
Great Plateau and of southern California for a very long time. 

1 Kroeber, Univ. Cal. Pub. Amer. Arch. and Eth., tv, p. 97 et seq. 


2 Clark, Indian Sign Language, p. 118. 


3 Op. cit., p. 121. 


4 Powers, Tribes of California, p. 3609. 
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XVIII.— INDIANS OF THE PIMAN StTocK 

The Piman family holds still, like the Shoshonean, a somewhat 
uncertain position in regard to its linguistic independence, and it is 
probable! that with the Shoshonean and Nahuan it forms merely a 
branch of the larger Uto-Aztecan stock. The larger part of the 
territory occupied by this group lies in northwestern Mexico, in 
the’ states of Sonora, Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and Durango, with 
extensions still farther south; of the tribes in the United States 
the Pima and Papago are the most important, and occupied in the 
18th century a considerable area in southern Arizona. 

The origin tradition of the Pima? refers to the Salt River valley 
as the region where the tribe had its beginning, and states that their 
ancestors moved thence southward to the Gila; much later, under 
the attack of enemies from the east, a portion moved into Mexico 
while others went northward to join the Zui and Hopi.* Other 
traditions refer to an earlier eastern home.‘ That the Pima had 
been long settled in the southern portion of Arizona seems indicated 
by the abundant ruins throughout the area, the majority of which, 
including the famous Casa Grande, are attributed to their ancestors.5 
The fact that linguistically the Piman languages stand closer to the 
Shoshonean than they do to the Nahuan dialects® and that geo- 
graphically they are intermediate between these two branches of 
the Uto-Aztecan family, may perhaps be taken as indicating a 
general southerly drift for the entire great group. More definite 
knowledge of the culture and archeology of northwestern Mexico 


is, however, necessary before any certain conclusions can be reached. 


XIX.— THE PUEBLO INDIANS 
There is very little information available regarding the migration 
traditions of the Pueblo Indians outside of the Hopi and the 


Zuni. All that we can make out is a widespread belief that the 


1 Kroeber, op. cit., p. 164. 

2 Russell in 26th Ann. Rep. B. A. E., pp. 206-230 
3 Fewkes in 28th Ann. Rep. B. A. E., pp. 153-160 
4 Russell, op. cit., p. 26. 

5 Fewkes, loc. cit. 


* Kroeber, op. cii., p. 163. 
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people had come up from the underworld at some point in the north. 
According to Cushing the Zui were composed of two elements, an 
earlier element, the traditional origin of which was identical with 
that given above, and a later element from the west or southwest.! 
According to Dr Fewkes the Hopi were formed by three prehistoric 
immigrations, the first of which, consisting of the Honau or Bear 
people and Kokop or Firewood people, he believes to have come 
from the Rio Grande region, tradition specifying Jemez. Secondly 
came the Snake people from the San Juan region in the north, who 
settled first on the Little Colorado west of Walpi, and finally came 
to Tusayan. The third and last consisted of what is now the 
Patki people who came up from the Gila valley, and were perhaps 
of Piman origin. They were very likely of the same stock as the 
southern immigrants into Zui. Within historic times, especially 
since the rebellion of the Pueblos against the Spaniards in 1680, 
several other movements have taken place. Thus the Asa, a Tewa 
people, moved to Zufii and from there again to Hopi, founding the 
Pueblo of Sichomovi, called “‘the Zufiitown.’’ About 1710 came the 
Hano people, also of Tewa stock, and founded the pueblo of that 
name where the Tewa language is still preserved. Some Keres 
also came to Hopi, but the bulk of them afterward left and founded 
Sandia. Over and above these great migrations movements of 
small bodies of persons frequently occurred, sometimes perhaps of 
two or three people only, but this served to spread clans from one 


pueblo to another and to increase the complexity throughout.” 


XX.— CoNcLUSION 
Let us now recapitulate briefly. From the data available it 
appears that the origin of the tribes of several of our stocks may 
be referred back to a swarming ground, usually of rather indefinite 
size but none the less roughly indicated. That for the Muskho- 
geans, including probably some of the smaller southern stocks, 
must be placed in Louisiana, Arkansas, and perhaps the western 


parts of Mississippi and Tennessee, although a few tribes seem to 


1 Cushing in 13th Ann. Rep. B. A. E., p. 342. 
? Fewkes in roth Ann. Rep. B. A. E., pp. 573-634. 
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have come from the region of the Ohio. That for the Iroquoians 
would be along the Ohio and perhaps farther west, and that of the 
Siouans on the lower Ohio and the country to the north including 
part at least of Wisconsin. The dispersion area for the Algonquians 
was farther north about the Great Lakes and perhaps also the St 
Lawrence, and that for the Eskimo about Hudson bay or between it 
and the Mackenzie river. The Caddoan peoples seem to have been 
ov the southern plains from earliest times. On the north Pacific 
coast we have indications that the flow of population has been from 
the interior to the coast. This seems certain in the case of the 
Indians of the Chimmesyan stock and some Tlingit subdivisions. 
Some Tlingit clans, however, have moved from the neighborhood 
of the Nass northward. Looking farther south we find evidence 
that the coast Salish have moved from the inner side of the coast 
ranges, while a small branch has subsequently passed northward to 
the west of it. The Athapascan stock in all probability has moved 
southward, sending one arm down the Pacific coast, and a larger 
body presumably through the Plains which reached as far as 
northern Mexico. Most of the stocks of the Great Plateau and of 
Oregon and California show little evidence of movement, such 
indications as are present, however, pointing toward the south as a 
rule. The Pueblo Indians appear to have had a mixed origin, part 
of them coming from the north, part from the south. In general 
there is to be noted a striking contrast between the comparatively 
settled condition of those tribes west of the Rocky mountains, and 
the numerous movements, particularly in later times, of those to 
the east. 

While we can hope for little more traditional evidence regarding 
the migrations of our Indians the collection of further ethnological 
material of all kinds is bound to cast a flood of light upon the whole 
question of tribal movements. More exact information regarding 
Indian languages will doubtless bring out new resemblances and 
contrasts, some of which will in time be shown to have historic 
value. Again, all of these tribes must be reclassified in accordance 
with the data yielded by physical anthropology as soon as those 


data are sufficiently complete. We already know that this classi- 
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fication will show a very different alignment of tribes, that in some 
cases linguistic stocks will be cut to pieces and in other cases brought 
together. This discordance, however, far from disturbing us, 
should be welcomed as giving a different angle of approach which 
will probably enrich rather than confuse our conception of aboriginal 
American history. The study of cultural features properly so 
considered will also yield certain valuable results, at least of con- 
firmatory value, but less is to be expected from this branch of 
ethnology than from the two already considered. Culture, how- 
ever, as well as physical anthropology, has one great advantage 
over language in that it can be enriched progressively by arche- 
ological investigations long after the living peoples are extinct, and 


there will come a time when the archeological method of approach 


will be the only method remaining. 
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INTRODUCTION 

S an initial step in the description and interpretation of the 
antiquities of the continent, the archeologist observes the 

tribes of today, their cultural characteristics and environ- 
ments, and acquaints himself with what is known of them histori- 
cally. He finds that their achievements are greatly diversified 
and that certain forms and states of culture characterize particular 
geographical areas and realizes that environment has had a large 
share in determining the course of the culture evolution. He 
examines the antiquities and finds that analogous geographical 
distinctions characterize the material culture of the past and reaches 


the conclusion that the relations of environment to man and culture 


1 The present paper is extracted from a work now in course of preparation which 
is intended to bring together in comprehensive form the antiquities of the continent; 
it is thus not complete in itself. The several areas are tentatively outlined to facilitate 
descriptive and comparative studies of the numerous classes of artifacts; and the 
brief sketches here presented are intended to familiarize the reader and student with the 
field as a whole and with the relative culture status of its more important subdivisions 
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must play an important part in the prosecution of his researches 
and in the analysis of aboriginal history. 

In the practical work of museum classification and arrange- 
ment—a work which has served in part to give form to this writing— 
archeological materials are necessarily grouped primarily by conti- 
nents and other natural divisions, and secondarily by political 


divisions, such as states and territories. Separation by the larger 


natural divisions is always necessary, but separation by ethnic 
areas, or areas of culture characterization, as they are sometimes 
called, is most advantageous. These areas may be large or small 
according to the understanding or the needs of the student. By 
their means he approximates the real or natural grouping of the 
material traces of human achievement and studies to advantage 
culture and culture relationships and the causes of the resemblances 
and differences everywhere met with. The geographical limitations 
of culture units are, as a matter of course, not usually well defined. 
Cultures are bound to overlap and blend along the borders and 
more especially along lines of ready communication. But not- 
withstanding this, certain characteristics of achievement or groups 
of culture traits within each area will be found to separate it from 
its neighbors and afford effective means of comparison with other 
culture groups. In the present work, keeping in view the arche- 
ological rather than the ethnological evidence, it is convenient to 
recognize eleven areas north of Mexico (pl. xxxm), namely: (1) The 
North Atlantic area; 


2) The Georgia-Florida area; (3) The Middle 
and Lower Mississippi Valley Region; (4) The Upper Mississippi 
and Lakes Region; (5) The Plains and Rocky Mountains; (6) The 
Arid Region; (7) The California Area; (8) The Columbia-Fraser 
Area; (9) The Northwest Coast Area; (10) The Arctic Coastal 
Area; (11) The Great Northern-Central Area. To these may be 
added (12) The Hawaiian Islands; and (13) The West Indies. 
These areas are here made as few and simple as possible to avoid 
too great complexity in conducting comparative studies of the 
several classes of antiquities. 

The Middle and South American areas, also outlined on the 


broadest possible plan, are as follows: (1) Northern Mexico; (2 
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Middle Mexico; (3) Southern Mexico; (4) The Maya Provinces; 
(5) The Central American or Isthmian Region; (6) The North 
Andean-Pacific Area; (7) The Middle Andean Pacific or Incan 
Area; (8) The South Andean-Pacific or Chilean Area; (9) The 
Amazon Delta Area; (10) Primitive South America, Northern 
Division; (11) Primitive South America, Southern Division. 
Detailed study of the antiquities and history of these vast regions 
might profit even in the initial stages of research work by further 
subdivision of the areas, but in the present restricted state of our 
knowledge this would not prove greatly advantageous, as it would 
prolong the summary review here contemplated without an equiva- 
lent in useful results. 

These areas in all cases are based on the clearly manifested 
phases of their culture content. In some areas evidence has been 
reported of early cultures radically distinct from the type adopted 
as characteristic of the areas, and ancestral forms grading into the 
later and into the historic forms are thought to have been recognized. 
In these particular branches of the research, however, haste must 
be made slowly as the utmost acumen of the student is called for in 
making areal and chronological discriminations. It is anticipated, 
however, since the period of occupancy of the continent must have 
been of long duration, that not only early but more elementary cul- 
tures may in good time be identified. 

Within the region north of Mexico the culture of the most 
advanced communities rises high in the scale of barbarian achieve- 
ment—a status characterized by an artificial basis of subsistence, 
sedentary life, successful agriculture, and extensive town building, 
yet still far below the culture level of glyphic writing reached by the 
more advanced tribes of Middle America. Pictographic records 
carved on stone, engraved or painted on bark, and painted on 
surfaces of many kinds, were almost entirely pictorial or graphic, 
slight advance having been made in the use of purely conventional 
characters, save as separate symbols or as ornamental designs. The 
lowest stage ranges well down in savagery where art in stone in its 
rudimentary forms had barely obtained a sure foothold, as with 


the Seri and other Lower Californians. 
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In Middle and especially in South America the culture con- 
trasts are even greater, and nations standing upon the very thresh- 
hold of civilization, with arts, industries, and institutions highly 
developed, are in close juxtaposition with utterly savage tribes to 
which even clothing and stable dwellings are practically unknown. 
With the exception of a limited group at the mouth of the Amazon, 
the more advanced cultures were confined to the west coast and 
the Andean plateaus, where forests are rare and deserts common, 
while the primitive status was and is yet found in places throughout 
the vast forest regions of the eastern slope of the Andes and the 
Orinoco-Amazon region, in the broad pampas of Brazil, Paraguay, 
and Argentina, and on the entire Atlantic coastal border from 
Panama to Tierra del Fuego, excepting always the limited areas 
about the delta of the Amazon. 

These differences in culture status appear to be due to a complex 
of causes not readily analyzed. Whatsoever the nature of the 
molding agencies, they have acted to diversify, differentiate, and 
individualize cultures in a most pronounced manner throughout the 
two Americas, and the results, as suggested by a study of the 
several areas, are among the most striking and scientifically im- 
portant features of our aboriginal ethnology. 

The following sketches do not assume to approximate complete 
presentation of the cultural remains of the several areas; they are 
merely intended to cultivate familiarity with the vast field as a 
whole and to lay out its great features tentatively as an aid in 
describing and comparing the antiquities and the cultures they 
represent. It is by no means assumed that the culture phenomena 
of any considerable area are uniform throughout. There may be 
much diversity, possibly great complexity of conditions. There 
may be a number of somewhat independent centers of development 
of nearly equal importance, or a single center may have spread its 
influence over a wide area. The mapping of the cultures will, in 
the end, take forms that cannot now be foreseen. When all avail- 
able relics of antiquity have been considered and their history and 


distribution recorded, discussion of the culture complex may be 


taken up to advantage, and, enforced by the somatic evidence and 
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illumined by the researches of ethnology, may round out the history 


of man in America with gratifying fullness. 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC AREA 


The north Atlantic characterization area, as outlined for present 
purposes, extends from Newfoundland and the St Lawrence valley 
on the north to Georgia on the south. It includes eastern Canada, 
New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and large 
portions of Virginia, West Virginia, and the Carolinas. It is a 
region of splendid forests, rugged highlands, charming valleys, and 
a diversified coast line indented by many tidewater inlets, and the 
aborigines, largely of the Algonquian, Iroquoian, and Siouan stocks, 
were primarily hunters and fishers, although agriculture was 
practised successfully in many of the fertile valleys. The native 
culture of both colonial and precolonial times, so far as known, 
though varying with the widely distributed centers of habitation, 
was quite uniform in grade and general characteristics. It is well 
differentiated from that of the south and middle west, but passes 
with no abrupt change into that of the upper lakes and the great 
interior region of the north. The changes from north to south 
were due in large measure to differences in food resources and 
the influence of neighboring cultures. 

The use of stone in building was practically unknown, the 
dwellings being constructed of bark and mats, and stockades were 
relied upon for village defense. Burial mounds and other earth- 
works in the area are rare or insignificant in size, save where the 
influence of the Mississippi valley culture was felt along the western 
border, but the shores are lined with shell-heaps often of great 
extent. Methods of burial were primitive and considerably varied, 
and the graves yield many examples of the simple artifacts em- 
ployed by the people. Numerous caves and rock-shelters were 
occupied for dwelling and burial. 

The ceramic art was in asomewhat rudimentary stage, although 
considerable skill and taste were displayed by the Iroquois in the 
manufacture of culinary utensils and tobacco pipes of clay. The 


vessels are round-bodied and often conical beneath, adapted thus 
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to earthen floors, and were decorated with incised lines forming 
simple geometric figures, with fabric or cord impressions, and often, 
among the Iroquois, with crude figures in relief. The tobacco pipes 
of this people are varied in form and elaborately embellished with 
modeled life forms. The Virginia clay pipe with long stem and 
upturned bowl, carried to England by the early colonists along with 
the first tobacco, gave form to the common clay pipe which pre- 
vails even today in the English-speaking world. 

Of implements of pecked and polished stone, the grooved ax, 
celt-hatchet, chisel, pick, gouge-adz, mortar, pestle, slate knife, 
slate spearhead, and hammerstone are present in large numbers, 
and articles of faith and ornament include bannerstones, bird- 
shaped stones, plummets, tubes, pierced gorgets, etc. Chipped 
implements of all ordinary types are well made and plentiful, as 
are also shell beads, pins, and pendent ornaments. The engraved 
conch-shell gorgets of Virginia and the Carolinas are of particular 
interest, but it is probable that these should be regarded as culture 
intrusions from the west. 

The tribes of this region surpassed their neighbors in the manu- 
facture of a few varieties of artifacts only; their gouge-adz takes 
first rank among implements of this general class. Within the 
area there are a number of local features of particular interest, 
some of which are due to the occurrence of mineral deposits of 
exceptional character, while others are due to ethnical conditions 
not at present fully determined. Maine has furnished a group 
of relics of exceptional character, most noteworthy of which are 
certain long, slender celts and gouge-adzes, and ground and 
polished lance-heads, discovered and described by Willoughby and 
tentatively ascribed by him to some pre-Algonquian people. The 
occurrence of red oxides with the burials has led to the use of the 
designation ‘‘the Red Paint people.”” The resemblance of the lance- 
heads to those of the Eskimo and even to those of northern Europe 
and Asia is noted. The occurrence in New England and the eastern 
Lakes region of examples of the ground spearhead and the broad- 


bladed slate knife, the woman’s knife 6f the Arctic, is also worthy 


of remark. 
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Deposits of soapstone occur throughout nearly all the states 
from Massachusetts to Georgia and were extensively worked by 
the aborigines for the manufacture of cooking utensils, tobacco 
pipes, and articles of ornament, and the stone pick-axes and chisels 
used in cutting out and shaping these articles constitute a unique 
feature in American archeology. Mica was mined extensively in 
Virginia and North Carolina, and quarries of argillite, jasper, and 
rhyolite are found in Pennsylvania, and of quartz and quartzite 
bowlder deposits in the District of Columbia. From the materials 
obtained in these quarries and from other widely distributed 
sources of supply vast numbers of chipped implements were made, 
as would be expected with a forest people devoted to war and the 
chase. It is stated that a single collector amassed, largely within 
the limits of a single county in South Carolina, twenty bushels of 
arrowheads. The coarse grain and refractory nature of most of 
the materials, however, rendered impossible the refined work 
which was produced in the areas to the west. Deposits or caches 
of large chipped blades, mostly of the narrow oblong type, have 
been found at many points throughout the area. The spear was 
not in general use on the arrival of the whites, the bow and arrow, 
the tomahawk (celt-hatchet), and club being the principal weapons. 
Dugout canoes and canoes of bark were in use, and occasional 
examples of the former have been uncovered in recent years. Petro- 
glyphs of primitive type are found in all sections. The most noted 
example is that of Dighton Rock, Massachusetts, which has greatly 
puzzled antiquaries and has been the subject of much controversy. 

Relics of stone and bone, believed to have had their origin in 
glacial and early post-glacial times, have been collected in the 
Delaware valley and elsewhere, but geologists are not yet agreed 
as to the exact age of the formations with which most of the objects 
are said to be associated. These artifacts are not specifically 
different from those of the Indian tribes, and whether they repre- 
sent an earlier and a distinct culture from that of the remains of 
the region generally seems to be an open question. The possi- 
bilities are that, howsoever ancient the older traces may be, they 
represent continuous occupancy of the area by the same or related 
tribal groups. 
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A few remnants of the original tribes, mostly of mixed blood, 
still live within the more easterly and southerly states, while a 
considerable body of the Iroquois remains in the valley of the St 
Lawrence. That the tribes of this great region should have re- 
mained always in a state of culture so primitive while other areas 
witnessed advancement must be attributed in large part to the 
forest environment. In both physical and intellectual attributes 
they had few superiors on the continent. 

Explorations have been conducted in this area by numerous 
students, prominent among whom are Kain in New Brunswick; 
Boyle and Laidlaw in Canada; Willoughby, Putnam, Cushing, 
McGuire, and Moorehead in Maine; Putnam and Chase in Massa- 
chusetts; Perkins in Vermont; Haldeman, Mercer, Holmes, and Wren 
in Pennsylvania; Beauchamp and Harrington in New York; Rau, 
Abbott, and Volk in New Jersey; McGuire, Holmes, Fowke, 
Dinwiddie, Kengla, Reynolds, and Proudfit in the District of 
Columbia and Virginia; Thomas, Holmes, and Bushnell in the 
Carolinas. 

Early observers embodying in their works important data re- 
garding the aborigines of the region are White of the Roanoke 
colony, Smith, Strachey, and Hariot of the Virginia colony, Burk, 
Beverley, Jefferson, Heckewelder, Kalm, Holm, Lawson, Adair, 


Bartram, and others. 


THE GEORGIA—-FLORIDA AREA 


This area includes the Florida peninsula and part of southern 
Georgia. The aboriginal occupants, so far as known historically, 
were mainly of the Muskhogean and Timuquan stocks, a rem- 
nant of the former only, the Seminole, remaining in the peninsula 
today; and since the antiquities show no radical diversity of char- 
acteristics they may safely be assigned, in large part at least, to the 
ancestors of these groups. A colony of Cuban Arawak is said to 
have settled on the west coast of Florida in comparatively recent 
times, but no very distinctive traces of their presence have been 
observed. The early literature of the region, summarized by 
Brinton in Notes on the Floridian Peninsula, supplies many inter- 


esting details of the vanished peoples. 


_ 
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The antiquities of the area are somewhat distinctly set off from 
those of the North Atlantic area, but graduate almost imperceptibly 
into those of the Gulf states to the west and the great Mississippi 
valley area on the northwest. 

Shell-heaps, often of remarkable extent, occur along the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts, and on the river banks and lake shores. Some of 
these remain as originally deposited, while others have been more 
or less remodeled for purposes of dwelling, observation, or defense. 
Burial mounds, principally of earth and sand, are very numerous. 
The houses, built of poles and thatch, arranged often in circular 
village groups and surrounded by palisades, have left but meager 
traces. Communal houses mentioned by Cabeza de Vaca were so 
large that they “could contain more than 300 persons.” The 
researches of Cushing demonstrated the fact that pile dwellings 
were in use along the Gulf coast, and also that canals and “‘ water 
courts’? were dug to accommodate the canoes of the villagers. 
Agriculture was practised in favorable localities, as recorded by 
the early explorers. 

Knowledge of the native culture is obtained largely through a 
study of the contents of the burial mounds and shell-heaps, and 
more especially through a study of the earthenware, which is very 
plentiful and presents numerous features of interest. The forms 
were often pleasing, and in the west life forms were modeled with 
considerable skill. The figured stamp or paddle was employed in 
decorating the surfaces in the east and north, while engraved and 
indented designs are most common in the west. Curvilineat 
designs and peculiarly conventionalized life forms prevail, and some 
of these are thought to suggest Middle American influence. The 
use of color was elementary. Owing to-the meagerness of sculptural 
remains pottery takes the place in large measure of stone art as a 
means of determining the culture status of the people. 

The remarkable finds of Cushing in an ancient village site on 
Key Marco which, through the accidental inclusion of articles of 
wood, bone, and shell in deposits of muck in an old canal bed, 
give us a most instructive and interesting glimpse of the Gulf 


coast culture of which otherwise we should have remained in almost 
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total ignorance. The ceremonial masks, figurines, implements, 
and other carvings in wood, and the conventional and highly 
symbolic embellishments in color indicate a degree of artistic 
accomplishment not suggested by the few articles of stone and 
pottery found in the same connection or, for that matter, elsewhere 
in the south or west. That artistic development of such pro- 
nounced characteristics should be possible, practically without the 
aid of stone, is a matter of much interest to the student of culture 
history. It is probable that the culture was exotic in some measure. 
Implements of shell and sharks’ teeth appear to have been the 
main reliance of the craftsmen of the keys. 

Flint occurs in association with the extensive limestone forma- 
tions of Georgia and northern central Florida, and was utilized by 
the natives in the manufacture of chipped implements of all the 
usual varieties; their abundance in Georgia is phenomenal. Vari- 
eties of stone usually employed in the manufacture of pecked- 
ground implements do not occur in the area, and implements of 
this type are comparatively rare with the exception of the celt 
which is found in large numbers in mounds and graves and on 
village sites; the grooved ax is of rare occurrence, a noteworthy 
circumstance since it is observed that this implement is abundant 
in the northern portions of most of the Gulf states and in intimate 
association with the celt. Moore’s great collection of relics from 
the peninsular region includes hundreds of celts but not a single 
typical or fully specialized grooved ax. It is observed that while 
the celt is found in great numbers in the adjacent West Indies, the 
grooved ax does not occur there, the ax of the islands being of a 
totally distinct type. It is further observed that the celts of the 
Florida region approximate more closely those of the West Indies 
than do those of any of the more northerly districts, suggesting 
intrusion from that direction. An examination of the material of 
which they are made may serve to throw needed light upon their 
history. 

Mortars and pestles of stone are of rare occurrence. Wood 


was in common use for these utensils, and examples of mortars and 


pestles, as well as dishes, stools, masks, and figurines, of this material, 
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exceedingly well made, were recovered by Cushing from the canal 
muck at Key Marco. 

Numerous ornaments of gold and silver have been found in the 
peninsula. It is quite possible that some of the more elaborate 
pieces reached the peninsula from Mexico or Central America 
subsequent to the Columbian discovery, but that the native metal 
workers were highly skilled is amply shown by numerous examples 
of the overlaying of wooden ornaments and objects of bone with 
sheet copper and by certain plates of sheet copper collected by 
Moore which display symbolic devices executed repoussé fashion 
with much precision. 

Burial places and mounds yield a rich harvest of relics. A 
feature peculiar to the peninsula is the inhumation with the dead 
of great numbers of crudely shaped objects of baked clay, vessels 
of fanciful shapes, and rude images of creatures and things real 
and fanciful, manifestly intended for no other purpose than as 
mortuary offerings. Urn burial, common in Georgia, was rare on 
the peninsula. 

Decided relationships with the culture of Yucatan and the 
West Indies have been looked for in vain, yet certain analogies 
more or less pronounced do occur in pottery forms and decoration, 
in implements of stone and wood, and in the treatment of metals. 
The relationships are not intimate, but a glance at the general 
facies of the antiquities leaves the impression of trans-Caribbean 
kinship, which fades out as we penetrate the interior. A suggestion 
of cultural connection with South America is found in the frequent 
occurrence in this and other Gulf states of a perforated hoe-shaped 
stone implement which corresponds closely with a type of ax 
prevalent in South America. It is believed to have had only a 
ceremonial use north of the Gulf. 

There has been some discussion of certain supposed evidences 
of the geological antiquity of man in Florida based on the discovery 
of human skeletal remains, apparently fossilized, embedded in 
geological formations in the western part of the state, but it has 
been shown that the age of these deposits is recent, the appearance 
of petrifaction being due to the coating and infiltration of cal- 
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careous and ferruginous matter present in solution in percolating 
waters. The most remarkable evidence of age is that furnished by 
the shell deposits, which are of great depth and horizontal extent 
and include varieties of shells not now prevalent on the coasts. 
The superiority of the culture of this area over that of the 
North Atlantic region is manifest, especially in skill in the potter’s 
art and in the manipulation of metals. On the whole, considering 
all branches, the material culture of typical centers differs but 
slightly in state of advancement from that of corresponding centers 
in the Mississippi valley. In some respects it is decidedly inferior 
to that of the more advanced culture centers of the West Indies. 
The leading explorers of the antiquities of the Georgia-Florida 
area are: Brinton, Wyman, Webb, C. C. Jones, Bartram, Cushing, 


Moore. 


THE MIDDLE AND LOWER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY AREA 
The very extensive interior region, which comprises the middle 
and lower portions of the Mississippi valley with much outlying 
territory, was the seat of a remarkable group of peoples whose 
culture, all things considered, stands higher than that of any other 
characterization area north of Middle Mexico. This culture was 
characterized by well established sedentary life, extensive practice 
of agricultural pursuits, and construction of permanent works 
domiciliary, religious, civic, defensive, and mortuary, of great 
magnitude and much diversity of form. The people, some if not 
all of whom » ere mound builders, were of numerous linguistic 
stocks, principal among which were the Siouan, Algonquian, 
Iroquoian, Muskhogean, Tunican, Chitimachan, and Caddoan; 
and these historic peoples, remnants of which are still found within 
the area, were doubtless preceded by other groups not of a distinct 
race but probably of the same or related linguistic families. This 
view, in recent years, has gradually taken the place of the early 
assumption that the mound culture belonged to a people of high 
cultural attainments who had been succeeded by the Indian tribes. 
That mound building continued down to the period of European 
occupancy is a well established fact, and many of the burial mounds 


contain as original inclusions articles of European make. 
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Traces attributed to very early occupants of the area have been 
reported from time to time, especially the osseous remains of man 
found in association with remains of the mastodon and mammoth. 
In nearly every instance, however, subsequent observations have 


thrown serious doubt upon the authenticity of the original associ- 


ation. A human skeleton, found recently embedded in terrace 
deposits near Lansing, Kansas, is assigned by some authorities to 
the Iowan phase of the glacial period, while others regard the 
inclusion as more recent. Certain relics of stone, attributed to 
glacial times, have been found in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, 
and these await fuller investigation. Numerous crania of primitive 
type have been collected from ancient sites in the Missouri valley 
and claims to geological antiquity have been promulgated, but 
Hrdlicka has shown that this type occurs among the modern tribes 
of the area. The region abounds in caverns, and many of these 
contain traces of occupancy, but none so far examined seems to 
include in their floor deposits remains of other than the well-known 
culture products of the Indian tribes. 

Unfortunately for the antiquarian of today the peoples of this 
area did not construct their buildings of durable materials, and 
nothing is left to us of their architectural achievements save such 
works as employed earth and loosely laid stones. These works are 
now mere unshapely mounds and embankments. The buildings 
of the Natchez and other tribes of the south have been described by 
early writers, though imperfectly. The walls were often of wattle- 
work faced with plaster, and the roofs were of bark and thatch. 
Little that is specific can be ascertained regarding the character of 
the buildings which must have crowned such great mounds as those 
of Cahokia and Etowah, or as were associated with such remarkable 
works as those of Marietta, Newark, and Fort Ancient. Stockades 
often supplemented the embankments in defensive works and 


served to protect the villages from intruders. Modes of burial 


within the area were extremely varied, and a vast body of the 
minor works of the people were deposited as offerings with the 
dead in ordinary cemeteries, in stone graves of several types, and in 


earth and stone mounds. Shell-heaps, composed mainly of mussel 


| 
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shells, border the rivers in some sections. They contain relics of 
art of the varieties prevalent in the respective localities. 

The lithic arts were wonderfully diversified and in some respects 
highiy developed. Sculpture of the human figure had, however, 
made but slight advance, save in connection with the carved tobacco 
pipes where much skill is shown. The mineral resources, in which 
the region is extremely rich, were well exploited and extensively 
utilized. Stone was employed in a limited way in building walls 
and fortifications and in the construction of graves, and desirable 
varieties were quarried on a large scale for the manufacture of 
implements, utensils, and objects of faith, ceremony, and ornament. 
Heavily bedded chert deposits were worked in Ohio, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Georgia, and Missouri; nodular cherts in Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee; and hematite ore for imple- 
ments and ochre for paint in Missouri. The ice sheets of the 
glacial period brought down vast bodies of detritus from the far 
north, filled with fragments and rounded masses of granitic and 
other durable rocks which were utilized by the inhabitants of the 
region. Copper from the Lake Superior mines had taken an im- 
portant place in the arts and much skill was shown in its manipu- 
lation by maleating processes. The tribes of the middle region, 
the greatest of the mound builders, mined mica in western North 
Carolina, and the evidences of their operations are of astonishing 
magnitude. 

As a result of the mineral riches of the area, the range of lithic 
artifacts is greater than in any other region north of the valley of 
Mexico. By the fracture processes vast numbers of cutting, 
scraping, boring, piercing, digging, and hammering implements 
were manufactured. The sword-like blades of Tennessee approach 
the highest place among American chipped products, and the 
agricultural implements of the Illinois region constitute a unique 
and remarkabie class without parallel in any country. 

The large class of implements and other articles shaped by 
pecking and grinding processes, often as secondary to chipping, is 
of great archeological interest. Thé grooved axes, celts, adzes, 


and chisels are of superior make, and the discoidal chunkey stones, 
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tobacco pipes, bannerstones, and other objects of faith and orna- 
ment are remarkable for their perfection of form and high degree 
of finish. 

Among the specially noteworthy features of the area are the 
caches or hoards of stone implements employed as mortuary 
offerings. Perhaps the most remarkable of these hoards is a deposit 
of many hundreds of obsidian implements found in an Ohio mound; 
the beautifully made implements are of unique shapes and were not 
designed for use, but as offerings merely. They had been trans- 
ported from unknown sources in the Rocky mountains a thousand 
miles away, or from California or Mexico. A single deposit in a 
mound at Hopewell, Ohio, contained upward of 8000 well-made 
disks of flint of large size. There are also the hematite objects of 
the central districts; the pigment palettes of Alabama; the engraved 
shells, and the sculptured utensils and idols of the middle districts; 
the skilfully executed implements and ornaments of copper; and 
the remarkable and very puzzling repoussé figures in sheet copper 
obtained from mounds in Georgia and Illinois. Among the most 
noteworthy examples of the handiwork of the mound-building 
peoples are certain relics obtained by Putnam from the Turner 
group of mounds in Ohio. 

Some of the tribes were excellent potters, and the elaborately 
painted vases and effigy vessels of the middle Mississippi region 
and the scroll decorated vessels of the lower Mississippi and Gulf 
coast evince excellent taste and great skill, falling short, however, 
of the achievements of the ancient tribes of the arid region in some 
important respects. The stamp decorated ware of the south 
Appalachian region is of much interest. 

It is observed that the culture of this area in certain of its 
typical phases extends down to the Atlantic in Georgia, blending 
with that of the Florida area and to the Gulf in Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Texas. It has much in common with the 
culture of the upper Mississippi and Great Lakes region, and grades 
somewhat abruptly into the culture of neighboring areas on the 
east and west. Although presenting a certain degree of homo- 


geneity throughout, this area is by no means a simple culture unit. 
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There are a dozen or more somewhat localized centers of develop- 
ment and differentiation, no one of which could in the present state 
of our knowledge be safely selected as a type for the entire area. 
Aside from the more typical forms of culture there are limited 
areas in which very primitive conditions seem to have prevailed 
down to the coming of the whites. There are some indications of 
culture relations with Mexico; among these are similarities in the 
arts as in certain sculptured figures and engraved designs on shell 
ornaments and pottery, but as a whole the cultures stand well apart. 
This area has been the field of extensive though somewhat 
scattered research. Some of the more important explorations are 
those of Tomlinson, Squier and Davis, Force, Putnam, Moorehead, 
Mills, Fowke, Thomas and his assistants, Phillips, Thruston, 
Moore, Jones, Peet, Whittlesey, MacLean, Holmes, and Metz. 


THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI AND GREAT LAKES AREA 

The upper Mississippi and Great Lakes region is not very 
sharply differentiated from the neighboring areas either in its 
aboriginal inhabitants or its culture, ancient or modern. The 
historical tribes are of the Algonquian and Siouan stocks, and 
important communities of the former are still found within the 
area. The ancient culture is about on a par with that on the 
east and in some respects is inferior to that on the south. Hunting, 
fishing, and seed gathering were the leading avocations of the 
people, but agriculture was practised in favorable localities and the 
so-called garden beds of Michigan are among the most novel 
features of our northern archeology. Burial mounds of ordinary 
forms are widely distributed and monumental features of unique 
type abound. The latter include groups and chains of earthworks 
in formal and puzzling arrangements, and numerous animal-shaped 
mounds, confined largely to Wisconsin, and supposed to have had 
some important sacerdotal function. 

The area has within its borders two features of exceptional 
interest: the ancient copper mines of the Lake Superior region and 
the catlinite or red pipestone quarries of southwestern Minnesota. 


The sites of the copper mines are marked by extensive pittings 
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made in exposing the copper-bearing rocks and breaking them up 
to release the masses of native copper. This work was accom- 
plished mainly with heavy bowlder hammers obtained from the 
lake shores and by the aid of fire. Thousands of these hammers 
are found in and about the old pits, occasional specimens being 
grooved for hafting. The copper was worked up into implements, 


ornaments, and objects of faith of great variety which are found, 


especially associated with burials, throughout the United States. 
The implements employed in quarrying the pipestone were tough 
fragments of quartzite rock, roughly shaped for the purpose. The 
old excavations extend along the narrow outcrop for nearly a mile 
across the smooth surface of the prairie. The articles made from 
the catlinite were tobacco pipes, ceremonial objects, and orna- 
ments, and these were distributed and used as was the copper over 
a large part of the area now known as eastern United States. 

The stone utensils of the area comprise rude mortars and pestles, 
the latter of the cylindrical type, and the pecked and ground imple- 
ments include grooved axes, celts, adz blades—rarely of gouge 
shape—tobacco pipes, tubes, and the usual range of ceremonial and 
talismanic objects. The fluted ax and the faceted celt are peculiar 
to the area. Deposits of flint were worked in many places and 
chipped implements of usual types are exceedingly plentiful. 

Quartz veins were worked at an early period about the Little 
Falls of the Mississippi, and crudely chipped artifacts are found 
in flood-plain deposits of the vicinity which are regarded by some 
geologists as having been laid down during the closing stages of 
the glacial period. 

The pottery of the area is of distinctive types and generally 
more primitive in make than the ware of the south. In some 
sections the pots are carefully finished and decorated with incised 
and indented figures, but painted specimens are rare. 


A most noteworthy feature of the region is the manufacture in 


recent years of many false antiquities of peculiar type, purporting 
to represent early occupancy of the country by Old World peoples. 

Explorations have been conducted within the area by Catlin, 
Latham, Winchell, Brower, Brown, Hamilton, Phillips, Smith, 


Holmes, and many others. 


— 
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THE GREAT PLAINS AND ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA 

Traces of the typical culture of the agricultural mound-building 
peoples of the Mississippi valley fade out gradually as we traverse 
the great plains which extend westward to the Rocky mountains. 
The region generally is not well suited to primitive agriculture, and, 
abounding in game, it encouraged a nomadic rather than a sedentary 
life, although several stocks—Siouan, Algonquian, Caddoan, Atha- 
pascan, Shoshonean, Kiowan, and others—claimed and perma- 
nently occupied somewhat definite areas. Agriculture was prac- 
tised in a limited way in some of the more easterly valleys. There 
were no buildings that could be called permanent, although many 
hut rings, house depressions, and small mounds, the last being the 
remains of earth lodges, occur on the old village sites, and burial 
mounds are not of infrequent occurrence in some of the principal 
valleys. The dwellings of the less sedentary tribes were made of 
the dressed skins of animals, especially the buffalo, which overran 
the region in vast herds. 

Quarries of flint with associated sites of manufacture are found 
in Oklahoma, Kansas, and Texas, and of quartzite and soapstone 
in Wyoming. Obsidian is plentiful in the Yellowstone park and 
in the upper va.leys of the Snake river, and was much used locally. 
The obsidian implements found occasionally in the eastern states 
may have come from this region. The population was sparse, the 
activities restricted, and as a consequence the varieties of well 
specialized artifacts were limited in number. The more essential 
stone implements of the hunter tribes, the projectile points, knives, 
scrapers, hammers, and club-heads, are very generally distributed, 
while other forms are comparatively rare. An implement of much 
importance to the hunter tribes was the heavy grooved hammer so 
useful in killing and breaking the bones of large game, in driving 
stakes, and in pounding seeds and pemmican. It is probably the 
most typical and characteristic of the stone implements of the 
plains and mountains of the middle region. A powerful weapon 
was a hafted: hammer, probably of somewhat recent introduction, 
called pogamoggan by some of the tribes. These two hammers 


were the principal articles of the pecked-ground variety of the 
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region, although implements of other classes and even objects 
devoted to sacred and ceremonial use occur here and there in the 
valleys. Similar lithic conditions prevail in the mountains and 
valleys north of the arid region, west to the Sierra Nevada and 
indefinitely toward the north. There are some traces of the spread 
of the characteristic implements of the arid region, especially the 
metate and muller, toward the north beyond Salt Lake and to the 
east over the great plains even as far as the Ozarks, and there is a 
noticeable overflow of the types of artifacts characterizing the 
middle Pacific slope into the upper valley of the Missouri. Among 
these latter objects are straight, tubular stone tobacco pipes and 
paddle-shaped stone clubs. These intrusions are probably due to 
the Shahaptian stock, whose habitat extended from Oregon and 
Washington well over into the valley of the Missouri. Two 
remarkable discoveries within the region are a deposit of nearly a 
thousand flint implements obtained from a sulphur spring at 
Afton, Oklahoma, and a cache of thousands of arrowheads in Dela- 
ware county, Oklahoma. Large areas along the eastern border of 
the plains that were formerly occupied by sedentary, mound-building 
peoples, had become, through the invasion of the buffalo, the hunting 
grounds of the so-called wild tribes. Pottery, the safest index of 
the stable status of a people, is somewhat rare in the area save in 
the more easterly valleys, and where found it is of the simplest culi- 
nary type. 

Collections from this great area are comparatively limited, and 
large tracts of the territory have received almost no attention on 
the part of archeologists. 

Claims to great antiquity in this grand division are based on 
reported finds of stone implements associated with fossil mammal 
remains in the loess formations, on a small figurine of baked clay 
known as the Nampa image found in Idaho, and on an obsidian 
blade from Nevada. It is a most remarkable fact that the image 
which is assigned tentatively to the Tertiary or early Quaternary, 
is probably the most mature example of modeled human figurine 
yet found west of the Missouri. 


Naturally the antiquities on the southwest border affiliate in 
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numerous features with the art of the Pueblo region and in the Far 
West with the remains of the California and Columbia-Fraser areas, 
but the general state of culture has been everywhere about the 
same and closely akin to that of the historic and the present time in 
the same area. 

The principal scientific explorations of the region are those of 
Dorsey, Smith, Holmes, Norris, Brower, Winchell, Montgomery, 
Leidy, McGee. 

THE ARID REGION 


This area includes New Mexico and Arizona, and portions of 


Utah, Colorado, Nevada, and Texas. It is in the main a region 
of plateaus, canyons, and cliffs; of limited fertile areas bordering 
stream courses, and broad stretches of arid semi-desert. Con- 
trasting thus strongly with neighboring areas, it has induced a 
culture peculiarly its own. The cliffs abound in caves and deep 
recesses well adapted for habitation, and the improvement of these 
for dwelling probably led to the intelligent use of stone in building, 
with the result that the building arts were more highly developed 
than in any other section north of middle Mexico. 

That the region has been occupied for a long period is amply 
attested by the occurrence of great numbers of ruins of substantial 
structures, cliff-dwellings, and plateau and lowland pueblos scattered 
broadcast over the territory. Reservoirs and extensive traces of 
irrigating canals attest the enterprise of the people. That the 
present town-building tribes are the descendants of the ancient 
peoples is indicated by tradition, by skeletal evidence, and by 
material culture. The past connects with the present without 
perceptible break, and the implements and utensils of today are, 
save for the intrusive elements of white civilization, the imple- 
ments and utensils of the past. The town-building peoples belong 
to a number of linguistic stocks,—Shoshonean, Zufiian, Tanoan, 
Keresan, Piman, and Yuman,—and aside from these a number of 
non-townbuilding tribes ‘occupy the region,—the Ute, Paiute, 
Navaho, and Apache,—the range of whose lithic arts is quite 
limited, agreeing somewhat closely with that of the hunter tribes 
of the plains and mountains. 
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Four types of dwellings are noted: concrete, as in the Casa 
Grande ruins in Arizona; adobe bricks, as in parts of New Mexico 
and Arizona; masonry, throughout the region; and excavated, as in 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona. The cliff-dwellings are of 
great interest and are single houses, small groups, and, in cases, 
villages capable of accommodating hundreds of people. Generally 
they occupy picturesque and almost inaccessible niches in the 
canyon walls. The plateau and cliff sites were often selected with 
a view to defense, and the lowland pueblos were practically forti- 
fications. The outer walls were unbroken save by a single doorway, 
while entrance to the dwellings generally was from the inner court 
by way of the roofs of the first story. In many places steep ascents 
and narrow passes were defended by low walls of rude masonry, 
and it is assumed that the round and square towers found in some 
sections were designed for observation and defense. 

Aside from the buildings and excavated dwellings, other features 
of the lithic art of the region, although distinctive, are in no case 
markedly superior to corresponding features of neighboring areas. 
Nearly all implement types are in present use or have been in 
recent use by the tribes, and the practice of gathering and using 
stone implements from the ancient sites has been so general that the 
old and the new are not separable, and references of implements or 
other relics of art to particular tribes, ruin groups, or districts must 
be made with caution. The mealing stones, especially the metate 
and the muller, though plain slabs or shallow troughs, are well 
made, and the numerous small mortars and pigment plates are 
sometimes carved to represent serpents, birds, and other animal 
forms. The carving of animal fetishes is a noteworthy feature, 
particularly of the modern art, but the work is not of a high order 
of merit. Attempts at representing the human form are exceedingly 
crude. The most ambitious sculptural effort of the region is ex- 
emplified in the figures of two crouching mountain lions worked 
out life-size in the rock in place near Cochiti in the Rio Grande 
valley, but these figures have been so mutilated that it is difficult 
to determine their original merit as works of sculpture. 


Receptacles of stone, aside from the mealing stones and mortars, 
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are rare, their place having been taken by products of the potter's 
art, which are abundant and of superior quality, and remarkable 
for varied and tasteful decoration. The potter’s art had reached a 
degree of perfection not greatly surpassed elsewhere in America, 
certain groups of the ware displaying grace of form and beauty of 
decoration advanced apparently far beyond the attainments of the 
people in other directions. 

The minor stone implements of the area correspond in grade 
somewhat closely with those of the middle and eastern states and 
the Pacific slope, but the gouge, celt, chisel, and perhaps other 
formsare absent; while a few are peculiar to the area,as the spatulate 
celt and the sandal last. The grooved ax takes the most prominent 
place, and in form, finish, and effectiveness as a stone-age cutting 
tool is rarely surpassed. Numerous axes of exceptional interest 
are quite distinct in type from the ordinary ax and are made of 
fibrolite, a handsome mineral of great toughness and hardness 
which is rarely found elsewhere. Implements for straightening 
and smoothing arrow-shafts are quite numerous and exceptionally 
varied in shape. A group of spatulate implements of jasper, re- 
sembling somewhat closely the celt of the East, is of special interest. 
Although it is referred to by the natives as an agricultural imple- 
ment, its modern use, according to Fewkes, is entirely ceremonial. 
In one instance this explorer found twelve of these implements 
among the sacred paraphernalia of a Hopi altar. The present 
writer found one embedded in a bin of charred corn in a cliff-house 
on the Rio Mancos. Hammerstones of all ordinary varieties are 
present in large numbers, and abrading stones and polishing imple- 
ments are of common types. Chipped implements—arrowpoints, 
spearheads, knives, scrapers, and drill-points—are of usual types 
and are not very abundant or especially noteworthy. The materials 
used include obsidian, jasper, and many varieties of chalcedony. 
Great skill was evinced in the manufacture of beads and other 
small trinkets, the boring being done with the pump drill. Bone 
was much used for awls, and shell for ornaments. The bow and 
arrow was the principal weapon, while the atlatl, or throw-stick, 


was in pretty general use. 
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Mines of turquoise were worked extensively in New Mexico, 
Nevada, and Arizona. This semi-precious stone was used for 
ornaments and especially for inlay or mosaic work, some very 
attractive specimens of the latter having been collected, and it was 
distributed by trade to distant parts, even to Mexico. There are 
few traces of the working of metals, the silversmith’s art of recent 
times having been introduced by the Spanish, and the copper bells 
occasionally found are probably of Mexican origin. The weaving 
arts and basketry were practised with much skill. 


In three important branches of material culture—the ceramic, 


the textile, and the stone-building arts—this area stands far above 
any other north of middle Mexico. Little evidence of great anti- 
quity beyond that furnished by the complex cultural conditions 
and innumerable deserted dwelling places and acequias has been 
found. 

Among those who have contributed observations of scientific 
value regarding the antiquities are: Blake, Cope, Powell, Cushing, 
Fewkes, Bandelier, Matthews, Hewett, Russell, Hodge, Holmes, 
Hough, Jackson, the Mindeleffs, Nordenskidld, Stephen, Pepper, 
the Stevensons, Wheeler, Whipple, Simpson, Morgan, Dorsey, 
Bartlett, Voth, Bourke, Prudden, Kidder, N. C. Nelson. 


THE CALIFORNIA AREA 


Notwithstanding the diversified physical characters of the state 
and the extraordinary assemblage of linguistic groups within 
its limits, the culture of California was and is uniformly primi- 
tive. At the same time it is set off with remarkable distinct- 
ness from the equally primitive cultures of other areas, especially 
those of the Atlantic side of the continent. In the desert and 
semi-desert regions of the extreme south and in northwestern 
Mexico, occupied mainly by the Yuman stock, an exceptionally 
primitive state of culture prevailed, as graphically depicted by 
Father Baegert in his report dated 1772, and by McGee in the 
17th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. It is 
observed that the Santa Barbara region, including the islands off 


the coast, was in early times the center of a somewhat exceptional 
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development in certain branches of handicraft and especially in 
the working of stone, while more primitive but kindred conditions 
prevailed to the north and east throughout California. 

The lithic antiquities of the Santa Barbara district, which are 
attributed in large part to the Chumashan group, are characterized 
by great numbers of well sculptured domestic utensils—bow]- 
shaped mortars, and long, graceful pestles of sandstone, globular 
cooking pots, rectangular and ovoid baking or boiling plates, tubular 
tobacco pipes of steatite, and polishe d bowls and cups of serpe ntine. 
The quarries from which the materials were obtained are situated 
partly on the mainland, but principally, it is believed, on the 
islands off the coast. The shell-heaps and village sites of the main- 
land and of the islands have been examined by Schumacher, 
Bowers, Nelson, and members of the War Department surveys, 
and the quarries of Santa Catalina island have been described 
by Schumacher and the present writer. Contrasting with the 
thin-walled bowl-like mortars of this district and the slender, grace- 
ful pestles associated with them, are the heavy, globular, conical 
and cylindrical mortars, the numerous mortars and clusters of 
mortars worked in outcropping rock masses with their heavy 
cylindric pestles, and the metate slabs with their flattish mullers 
which occur in great numbers in many sections. 


Bone was much used for piercing implements and ornaments. 


The beautiful shells of the coast—especially the haliotis and large 
clam—were a favorite material for the manufacture of personal 
ornaments, and the dentalium and other of the smaller shells served 
as ornaments and as a medium of exchange. 

In the middle and northern districts obsidian is plentiful, and 


chipped implements made of this material are found in great num- 


bers. The large knives, some of which measure two feet or more in 
length, are marvels of the flaking art, and are second in this respect 
in North America only to the slender flint blades of Tennessee. 
There are also superb flint blades in some localities, and arrow- 
points and spearheads of exceptional beauty are found, their manu- 
facture having continued in some sections down to the present day. 


Other features deserving special mention are the perforated digging 
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weights made of numerous varieties of stone, the hook-shaped 
carvings and the killer whale images of soapstone of the Santa 
Barbara region, and the plummet stones of middle California. 
Among the unique objects are specimens of boat-shaped and 
banner stones (imperforate) of eastern type also found in middle 
California. It is a remarkable fact that the grooved ax, the celt, 
and the gouge, implements of so much importance in eastern areas, 
do not occur, or are found but rarely, on the Pacific slope; the small 
adz blades take, in a measure, the place of these tools. 

The dwellings were of grass, brush, bark, and earth, and in the 
north were to a limited extent of slabs of wood. The floors were 
sometimes excavated to slight depths, and the more primitive 
structures were often covered with earth. Absence of stone building 
in the area and the practical absence of pottery are in striking con- 
trast with the well matured state of these arts in the arid region on 
the east, shortcomings which, notwithstanding the well-made utensils 
of stone and the exquisite basketry and shell and bone work of Cali- 
fornia, place the Pueblo culture on a considerably higher plane than 
that even of the most advanced group of the Pacific states. The 
practice of agriculture gave the Pueblo people a decided advantage 
over the non-agricultural peoples of the coast, whose chief food 
resource, aside from the products of the chase, consisted of acorns, 
seeds, and berries. 

The handiwork of the tribes of the coast merges with that of 
the inland valleys and ranges, and this blends in turn with the 
culture of the Sierra, and the basin range region to the east. The 
transition between the culture of southern California and that of 
the Pueblo region is decidedly abrupt, although the somewhat 
recent coastwise extension of the Shoshonean stock from the east 
has resulted in limited blending. The transition to the north is 
gradual, the disappearance of the oak being responsible for marked 
changes in the activities and manner of life of the people. 

A most extraordinary feature of California archeology is the 
occurrence of articles of stone—mortars, pestles, and other objects 
of kindred culture grade, as well as fossil human remains—in the 


gold-bearing gravels of the mountain valleys, numerous specimens 
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having been reported as coming from beneath beds of lava of early 
Quaternary or late Tertiary age. That the relics are old in cases 
can not be doubted, but their exact chronological place and value 
have not as yet been ascertained. 

The most noteworthy features of Californian culture are entirely 
its own and are manifestly due in great measure to the molding 
influences of the environment. The acorn is probably responsible 
for the wonderful development of the mortar and pestle, and de- 
posits of soapstone have made possible the unique cooking pots 
and other noteworthy features of the native handicraft. The art 
of basketry was remarkably developed and retains its superiority 
to the present day. Watertight baskets and utensils of stone took 
the place of earthenware. 

It is interesting to note that, beginning in middle California, 
the status of culture as represented by art works rises gradually 
as we pass to the north through Oregon, Washington, and 
British Columbia, the culmination being reached with the tribes 
of the Northwest coast. In the south attempts to model or carve 
the human figure are unknown, while animal figures are of rare 
occurrence. As we advance toward the north, sculptures, human 
and animal, increase in number, and in British Columbia there is 
an extraordinary development of the sculptor’s art culminating in 
the remarkable grave posts, masks, and giant totem poles. That 
Middle America has had no influence on the culture of this coast is 
apparent. 

Considering all phases of their culture, the achievements of the 
California tribes must be regarded as inferior to those of the Gulf 
states, the Mississippi valley, the Pueblo region, and the Northwest 
coast, and even of the Eskimo of Alaska. 

Among those who have conducted archeological investigations 
in California are: Whitney, Schumacher, Yarrow, Henshaw, Powers, 
Bowers, Holmes, Sinclair, Meredith, Terry, Yates, Palmer, Becker, 
Nelson, Rust, J. C. Merriam, and Skertchley. 

THE COLUMBIA-FRASER AREA 

The interesting region beginning in northern California and 

extending north to include the Columbia and Fraser valleys, pre- 
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sents diversified yet in a large way uniform culture phenomena. 
Owing to the somewhat marked differences between the coastal 
environment which is moist, and rich in forests, and the interior 
which assumes generally a semi-arid aspect, the material culture, 
ancient and modern, presents numerous minor differences. Natur- 
ally the inland culture graduates into that of the plateau and 
mountain region on the east. It is not separated very definitely 
from California on the south, but presents strong contrasts with 
the culture of the Northwest coast. 

The inhabitants of recent times comprise numerous stocks and 
tribes of primitive culture whose chief dependence was and is hunting 
and fishing and the natural supply of seeds, nuts, fruits, and roots. 
In the south the acorn was a principal article of diet. Their 
better houses were of wood and earth, and have left few traces save 
the shallow floor excavations with accompanying heaps and ridges 
of earth, and in the arid interior the earth-rings which mark lodge 
sites. Along the shores are numerous shell-heaps, the industrial 
contents of which agree with those of the general region save in 
so far as differences have resulted from differences in environment. 
Eells mentions burial mounds in the Willamette valley which 
yielded a wide range of the ordinary local relics, besides, in cases, 
glass beads and articles of iron. Chase examined certain mounds 
on the coast in southwestern Oregon with similar results. Earth- 
works and simple fortifications are mentioned by both explorers. 
Numerous cemeteries have yielded many relics of art of all classes. 
Rock carvings are generally distributed over the area. 

The relics of stone seem to tell a consistent story of ethnic 
conditions varying but little from that of historic times. Certain 
forms of implements and objects of sculpture characteristic of 
California extend to the north throughout the entire length of the 
area, while other forms characteristic of the Northwest coast extend 
far to the south. Deep globular forms of mortars prevail in some 
sections, and metates are found in others. The pestles in certain 
regions are of the oblong-club shape, often well finished and even 
tastefully carved, while in others they are ovoid or flattish, often 


merely adapted bowlders. All were used as hammers on occasion. 
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Tobacco pipes, straight in the south and bent tubes and other 
forms in the north, are mentioned. The grooved ax and celt are 
absent, the adz blade taking the place of these forms here as elsewhere 
on the Pacific slope. Dishes, slate knives, sinkers, wedges of antler, 
abrading stones, scrapers, drills, arrow-shaft rubbers, and clubs 
(the latter of bone and stone), and projectile points and knives are 
found in numbers. 

Among objects of exceptional types may be mentioned large 
obsidian ceremonial blades in the south, batons of stone or bone 
carved to suggest or represent animal shapes, weight-like stones 
with loop for suspension, and some curious carved heads which 
have been regarded by some as intended to represent apes. The 
latter, although not carvings of particular note, find no counterpart 
in any portion of North America. 

Detailed study of this region would, perhaps, as in other cases, 
require its separation into two or more minor environments, but 
the blendings of the material culture are so intricate that conclusions 
of value can not be reached until further field investigations are 
made. 

There appears no certain evidence of the presence in early times 
of peoples distinct in character and culture from those of the 
present. The valley of the Columbia is given an important place 
in the ethnic history of the continent by Morgan who imagined it 
was a kind of hot-house, the multiplying peoples of which spread 
out over the south and east; but slight evidence has been found 
to support this hypothesis. Certain finds of supposed geologically 
ancient human remains and culture traces have been reported, but 
none of these have so far been fully authenticated. If, however, 
geologically ancient man did occupy the continent, the valley of 
the Columbia ought to be a very promising field for the preservation 
and discovery of the record. 

Explorers of the region include Schumacher, Eells, Smith, 
Boas, Terry, Dawson, Morice, and Chase. 


THE NORTHWEST COAST AREA 


This area comprises a rather narrow strip of the mainland and 
the contiguous coastwise islands in British Columbia and Alaska, 
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and extends from Puget sound on the south to Mt Saint Elias on 
the north, a distance of twelve or thirteen hundred miles. The 
present tribes belong to half a dozen stocks, well differentiated in 
physical characteristics from the Eskimo, with whom they come in 
contact on the north, and differing somewhat decidedly from the 
Indian tribes on the east and south. The material culture em- 
bodies many noteworthy and exceptional features and, as a whole, 
stands well apart from all other areas of the continent. It affiliates 
in some respects with that of the coast culture on the south and 
with the inland culture on the east. Hunting and especially 
fishing are and have always been the chief food resources of the 
people, agriculture being unknown. The area abounds in splendid 
forests, and the people have developed exceptional skill in carving 
wood, originally with stone tools, and later in greater elaboration 
with implements of iron and steel. The dugout canoes are often 
of great size, beauty, and seaworthiness, and are probably the world’s 
highest achievement in this direction. Not less worthy of mention 
are the substantial houses of hewn timbers, and the totem poles, 
house posts, grave posts, human and animal effigies, and various 
utensils, masks, and other objects carved with a skill and boldness 
that would do credit to any people. Although it must be allowed 
that these results are due in a measure to the acquirement of white 
men’s tools, it can not be denied that the people are endowed with a 
genius for sculpture without parallel among the tribes of northern 
America. Their skill in carving extended to stone, shell, bone, 
and horn, and to a wide range of minor articles of use, ornament, 
faith, and ceremony. The artifacts of stone include hammers and 
mauls of the highest known types, adzes, mortars, pestles, knives, 
batons, tobacco pipes, amulets, ornaments, and other objects, 
but examples of chipped stone are of rare occurrence. Pottery is 
unknown, vessels of wood, bone, and horn serving in its place. 
Slate obtained from deposits on the Queen Charlotte islands has 
been much used in recent times for carving, and remarkable results 
are seen in miniature totem poles, boxes, dishes, pipes, and in 
diversified animal, human, and fanciful forms. Jade, found in the 


Frazer valley and probably elsewhere, was skilfully cut by primitive 
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abrading processes and shaped into tasteful implements and orna- 
ments. Much taste is shown in the inlaying of ornaments of bone 
and stone with the brilliant nacre of shells. Petroglyphs are 
numerous in some sections and probably date back to very early 
times, although they display the peculiar characteristics of the 
graphic art of the living tribes as embodied in painting, engraving, 
and weaving. Copper was and still is worked with considerable 
skill, and although the native metal occurs within the area, it is 
not known to what extent it was mined and utilized before the 
coming of the whites. Certain features of the arts—practical, 
religious, and ornamental—are thought to suggest inspiration from 
the Pacific islands, but if this is shown to be the case we shall still 
be unable to say whether that influence may not have been exerted 
exclusively during the rather long period since modern sea-going 
vessels began to ply back and forth on the Pacific. Traces of 
advanced Asiatic art are occasionally encountered along the coast, 
but these may be attributed to the stranding of vessels carried 
across the Pacific by the Japan current rather than to purposeful 
voyages in prehistoric times. 

The peculiar geography of the country has doubtless served in 
conjunction with its exceptional vegetal and animal resources to 
develop the unusual ability and enterprise of the people. Indeed, 
if a greatly diversified coast line tends, as some have held, to 
accelerate the culture progress of peoples, the inhabitants of this 
region should rank high among American nations. 

The archeologist can lay little exclusive claim to the antiquities 
of the region, since nearly all the known forms of native artifacts 
appear to have been in use since the coming of the whites, and these 
have given way only gradually to the encroachments of iron and 
steel. Scientific researches within the area have hardly touched 
the problems of antiquity, and no evidence serving to carry the 
history of man into the remote past has been obtained. The 
culture, so far as observed, appears to be decidedly homogeneous 
and with slight trace of antecedent forms of art either lower or 
higher than the historic. It is beli¢ved by some authorities that 


certain elements of the population entered the area from the high- 
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land valleys on the east. Although this region lies along the 
most likely trail of peoples entering America by way of Bering 
strait, nothing has been observed in the culture of the people 
suggesting migrations from the north, and no characteristic features 
that might not have arisen within the local environment or from 
possible intrusions within a few hundred years. 

Original investigators of this area who have contributed 
information regarding the native culture and antiquities are Swan, 


Niblack, Boas, Emmons, Smith, Swanton, and others. 


THE ARCTIC SHORELAND AREA 

The arctic characterization area extends from Greenland on the 
east to farthest Alaska on the west, and from the tortuous northern 
shores of the continent somewhat indefinitely into the interior. 
Along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts the peculiar arctic culture 
shades off into the cultures of the south. Where not subject to the 
direct influence of other races, it is essentially Eskimoan in its 
prehistoric as well as in its historic phases, and the uniformity of 
the frigid environment and of the racial elements involved has 
resulted in marked uniformity of achievement throughout the area. 
Indeed, so all-impelling are boreal conditions that it would seem 
strange, since Bering strait does not interfere with free intercourse 
between the east and the west, did this uniformity not extend 
practically the entire length of the Arctic circle. The culture of 
the past merges into that of the present and archeological researches 
may be expected in time to contribute much of interest to the cul- 
ture history of the area, at least of the more recent past. There 
is no doubt that marked changes have taken place in the arts and 
manner of life of such of the peoples as have come in close contact 
with the whites, but we may feel assured that their ingenuity and 
their exceptional dexterity in many directions are indigenous traits, 
developed largely as a result of long struggles with the exacting 
environment. 

In these inhospitable regions shelter during the inclement seasons 
is an ever-existing necessity, but home-building had its severe 


limitations. Houses were built of driftwood, whale bones, stone, 
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earth, sod, and snow, and the sunken floors aided in making exis- 
tence during the long winters bearable. Explorers find traces of 
these long-deserted structures and of storehouses and cairns scat- 
tered along thousands of miles of the frozen coast. 

Fire for warmth and for cooking is a first consideration to 
dwellers in the arctic, and since oils and fats were the main de- 
pendence for fuel, the lamp filled an important place in every 
household. This useful utensil was made usually of soapstone. 
It is a remarkable fact that the lamp is unknown in any other part 
of America, while several forms are found in arctic Asia. 

Hunting and fishing are and were always necessarily the almost 
exclusive means of subsistence of the people, and weapons and 
other devices for capturing game are among the most ingenious of 
their kind. In the west tough jades, the rare pectolites, and other 
hard varieties of stone were employed in making mortars, pestles, 
dishes, vessels for containing, hammers, adzes, chisels, picks, knives, 
whetstones, sinkers, tobacco pipes, and other implements and uten- 
sils. Hard, brittle stones, such as flint and slate, were wrought 
and skilfully shaped by fracture processes into knives, scrapers, 
drills, and projectile points, and the art is by no means a lost one 
at the present day. It is a noteworthy fact that, although great 
skill was shown in the shaping of stone by these processes, spear 
and harpoon heads, knives, and especially the woman's knife, were 
very often shaped and sharpened by grinding. Familiarity with 
this process in the shaping of bone and ivory would necessarily 
suggest its use in working stone. The grooved ax, celt, and gouge 
are absent from the area. 

Stone was used also in the manufacture of personal ornaments, 
such as labrets, beads, ear-plugs, and pendants, some of these 
being unsurpassed for beauty of material and finish. Figurines, 
toys, fetishes, charms, talismans, and a multitude of other articles 
were also carved with great skill and in all available materials, and 
engraving of pictorial subjects of considerable merit is a distinctive 
feature of the more recent arctic art. 

It is a remarkable fact that pottéry was formerly in common 


use in the far north, especially along the coast as far east as Franklin 
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bay. The vessels, rather thick-walled, and generally of medium 
or large size, were probably intended for cooking and containing 
food, but are of good shape and tastefully ornamented with incised 
and impressed decorations. The pottery-making period is not yet 
determined, but the art appears not to have been practised in 
recent times, save in the manufacture of lamps. 

As with many of the ethnic areas of America, the material 
culture of the present and past blend completely. The task of 
determining by a study of the antiquities the changes that have been 
wrought falls to archeology. The shell-heaps of the Aleutian 
islands have yielded data of interest regarding the problems of 
chronology, carrying the story back perhaps thousands of years. 
The Bering region is believed to be pregnant with historic interest 
geological, geographical, climatic, and anthropological—to hold 
within its soil and more recent formations solutions of many of 
the problems of the American race—but the inquirer must wait. 

A comparison of the culture of the Eskimo race with that of 
the other ethnic groups of the continent must result in giving this 
people an enviable place in the scale of intellectual achievements, 
but the environment has placed rigid limitations on the possibilities 
of accomplishment. However, the list of minor artifacts would 
probably be as long as that of any other northern American area, and 
many of the things are without corresponding features elsewhere. 

Among the explorers who have contributed original information 
regarding Eskimo culture may be mentioned Dall, Murdoch, 
Nelson, Turner, Boas, Solberg, Rink, Mackenzie, Holm, Frobisher, 


Simpson, Krantz, Kane, Hoffman, Grenfell, and Stefansson. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN INTERIOR AREA 

Archeologically the great interior region of British America is 
practically a negligible quantity. It may contain traces of early 
occupancy of deep interest to the historian of the race, but research 
has as yet made slight progress within its borders. It is assumed 
as probable that successive instalments of migrating peoples 
entered the gateway at the northwest and moved southward and 


eastward over the region, some remaining, unaware of better things, 
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others passing on to more genial climes. None appear, however, to 
have made a perceptible impression upon the face of the northern 
wilderness. Over a large part of the area, at least, all traces of very 
early occupancy, if such there ever were, must have been wiped 
out by the ice sheets which, one after another, swept southward 
over the country, the latest invasion in the central region con- 
tinuing down to the period which witnessed the building of the 
Egyptian pyramids. Limited areas in the west and northwest were 
not thus invaded, but these have, as yet, yielded nothing of particu- 
lar value to archeology. The extensive operations of the gold 
miners of the Yukon have, during twenty years of unprecedented 
activity, brought to light no trace of man or his works. 

That the primitive Athapascan and Algonquian stocks—the 
caribou hunting peoples—have long occupied the region and have 
left the simple products of their handicraft on countless abandoned 
sites is safely to be inferred, but it is probable that past cultures did 
not in any instance rise above the level of the present. The 
researches of Mackenzie, Hearne, Morice, and others indicate the 
poverty of the historical tribes in manifestations of material cul- 
ture, and the archeologist may expect to find little beyond artifacts 
of the simplest type—projectile points, knives, scrapers, abrading 
stones, hammerstones, boiling stones, and minor relics of other 
materials—merely such things as are necessary to the existence of 
hunter tribes. Traces of intrusive culture may be expected along 
the western and southern borders. The unfolding of the story of 
the past in this area must prove a tedious and almost thankless 
task. At any rate, it is apparent that in the present state of our 
researches this region will seldom be referred to in the discussion 
of the antiquities and culture history of the continent. 

Explorers of this area who have made contributions to the 
history of early times include Mackenzie, Hearne, Morice, Hill- 
Tout, Dawson, and others. 
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“OR some years the study of material culture has been quite out 


though not so very long ago it was otherwise. 


Field-workers still record such random data as come to hand 
and gather up museum specimens, but give their serious and system- 
atic attention to language, art, ceremonies, and social organization. 
As a result we have accumulated certain stimulating and serviceable 


conceptions which serve as a basis for the further development of 


On the other hand, there is little of this character 


to record for material culture, so that if we give our attention 


In conse- 


quence, we have chosen to review briefly the data for North Ameri- 


ure and then present some of the most obvious 


that are suggested. 


The description of a tribe’s material culture, to be regarded as 


give reasonably full data on the points enumer- 
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ated in our topical list. Such a list might well serve as a guide to 
field-work and also as an outline for the published reports. In the 
preparation of this outline we have been guided entirely by practical 
considerations rather than by logical relations. Thus the order of 
topics and their divisions have no scientific significance, but are 
such as justify themselves to us as the most convenient. 

The thorough treatment of our subject would require taking 
up in succession the three hundred or more tribes known to us and 
reviewing their culture in detail. Unfortunately, we have very 
meager data on many points, but on the whole this outline can be 
more completely filled in for all these tribes than similar ones for 
their social and ceremonial cultures. For some tribes we have 
special papers treating most phases of their material cultures, but 
the bulk of our information is scattered here and there among books 
of travel and exploration. Most of these data are still awaiting 
the ethnological student, yet we have now available in the readily 
accessible literature an extensive knowledge of the continent that is 


sufficient for a brief general discussion of our subject. 


TopicaL List oF DATA NEEDED TO CHARACTERIZE THE MATERIAL CULTURE 
OF AN AMERICAN TRIBE 


1. Food: a, methods of gathering and producing vegetable foods; 6, hunting; 
c, fishing; d, agriculture and domestication; e, methods of cooking; f, 
manufactured foods. (Details of methods and appliances in every case.) 

2. Shelter: details of structure for (a) seasonal types; (b) permanent types, and 
(c) temporary shelters. 


Transportation: methods and appliances for land and water. 


w 


4. Dress: materials and patterns; sex differences, a, headgear and hair dress; 
b, foot gear; c, hand gear; d, body costume; e, over-costume. 


Pottery: methods of manufacture, forms, uses, colors, technique of decoration. 


uw 


6. Basketry, mats, and bags: materials, kinds of weave, forms, uses, technique of 
color and decoration. 

7. Weaving of twisted elements: materials, methods of twisting thread and cord, 
weaving frames or looms, technique of dyeing and pattern-weaving, kinds 
and uses of products. 

8. Work in skins: a, dressing, methods and tools; }, tailoring and sewing; c, 
technique of bags and other objects; d, use of rawhide. 

9. Weapons: bows, lances, clubs, knives, shields, armor, fortifications, etc. 

10. Work in wood: a, methods of felling trees, making planks and all reducing 


processes; b, shaping, bending and joining; c, drilling, sawing, smoothing, 
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d, painting and polishing; e, use of fire; f, tools; g, list of objects made 
of wood; h, technique of carving. 

11. Work in stone: processes, forms, and uses. 

12. Work in bone, ivory, and shell. 

13. Work in metals. 

14. Feather-work, quill technique, bead technique, and all special products not 


enumerated above. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIAL TRAITS 
One cannot take up problems in the distribution of material 
traits in America without acknowledging the extensive work of 


the late O. T. Mason. Though deeply interested in logical classi- 


fication and genetic problems he rarely permitted these concep- 
tions to obscure the geographical relations of traits. Thus no 
matter what points of view may ultimately prevail in anthro- 


pology, his works will stand at the head of the reference list. 


CULTURE AREAS 

It is customary to divide the continent into culture areas the 
boundaries to which are provisional and transitional, but which 
taken in the large enable us to make convenient distinctions. 
North of Mexico we have nine culture areas: the Southwest, Cali- 
fornia, the Plateaus, the Plains, the Southeast, the Eastern Wood- 
lands, the Mackenzie, the North Pacific Coast, and the Arctic 
areas. Each of these is conceived as the home of a distinct type of 
culture; but when we take a detailed view of the various tribal 
groups within such an area we find a complex condition not easily 
adjusted to a generalized type. 

Plains Area. In the Plains area we have at least thirty-one 
tribal groups, of which eleven may be considered as manifesting the 
typical material culture of the area.—The Assiniboine, Arapaho, 
Blackfoot, Crow, Cheyenne, Comanche, Gros Ventre, Kiowa, 
Kiowa-Apache, Sarsi, and Teton-Dakota. The chief traits of this 
culture are the dependence upon the buffalo and the very limited 
use of roots and berries; absence of fishing; lack of agriculture; the 
tipi as a movable dwelling; transportation by land only with the 


dog and the travois (in historic times with the horse); want of 
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basketry and pottery; no true weaving; clothing of buffalo and 
deerskins; a special bead technique; high development of work in 
skins; special rawhide work (parfleche, cylindrical bag, etc.); use 
of a circular shield; weak development of work in wood, stone, and 
bone. 

In historic times these tribes ranged from north to south in the 
heart of the area. On the eastern border were some fourteen tribes 
having most of the positive traits enumerated above and in addition 
some of the negative ones, as a limited use of pottery and basketry, 
some spinning and weaving of bags, rather extensive agriculture 
and alternating the tipi with larger and more permanent houses 
covered with grass, bark, or earth, some attempts at water trans- 
portation. These tribes are: the Arikara, Hidatsa, Iowa, Kansa, 
Mandan, Missouri, Omaha, Osage, Oto, Pawnee, Ponca, Santee- 
Dakota, Yankton-Dakota, and the Wichita. 

On the western border were other tribes (the Wind River 
Shoshone, Uinta and Uncompahgre Ute) lacking pottery, but 
producing a rather high type of basketry, depending far less on 
the buffalo but more on deer and small game, making large use 
of wild grass seeds, or grain, alternating tipis with brush and mat- 
covered shelters. 

Also on the northeastern border are the Plains-Ojibway and 
Plains-Cree who have many traits of the forest hunting tribes as 
well as most of those found in the Plains. Possibly a few of the 
little-known bands of Canadian Assiniboine should be included in 
this group in distinction from the Assiniboine proper. 

These variations from the type are, as we shall see, typical 
traits of the adjoining areas, the possible exception being the earth- 
lodges of the Mandan, Pawnee, etc. On the other hand, the tribes 
of the area as a whole have in common practically all the traits of 
the typical group.' For example, the Mandan made some use of 
tipis, hunted buffalo, used the travois, worked in skins and raw- 

1 The reader should bear in mind that all the interpretations and assumptions in 
this paper are limited absolutely to the bounds of material culture and that no con- 
sideration is given to the applicability of the several conclusions to other aspects of 


culture. Hence, the word culture, unless otherwise stated, is to be taken as excluding 


all traits not enumerated in the topical list. 
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hide, and armed and clothed themselves like the typical Plains 
tribes, but also added other traits, pottery, basketry, agriculture, 
and earth-lodges. Thus we see that while in this area there are 
marked culture differences, the traits constituting these differences 
tend to be typical of other areas and that, hence, we are quite 
justified in taking the cultures of the central group as the type for 
the area as a whole.! 

Plateau Area. The Plateau area joins the Plains on the west. 
It is far less uniform in its topography, the south being a veritable 
desert while the north is moist and fertile. To add to the difficulties 
in systematically characterizing this culture, arising from lack of 
geographical unity, is the want of definite information for many 
important tribes. Our readily available sources are Teit’s Thomp- 
son, Shushwap, and Lillooet; Spinden’s Nez Percé; and Lowie’s 
Northern Shoshone; but there is also an excellent summary of the 
miscellaneous historical information by Lewis. In a general way, 
these three intense tribal studies give us the cultural nuclei of as 
many groups, the Interior Salish, the Shahaptian, and the Shoshone. 
Of these the Salish seem the typical group because both the Nez 
Percé and the Shoshone show marked Plains traits.2 It is also the 
largest, having sixteen or more dialectic divisions and considerable 
territorial extent. Of these the Thompson, Shushwap, Okanagan 
(Colville, Nespelim, Sanpoil, Senijixtia), and Lillooet seem to be 
the most typical. The tra°:s may be summarized as: extensive 
use of salmon, deer, roots especially camas), and berries; the use 
of a handled digging-stick, cooking with hot stones in holes and 
baskets; the pulverization of dried salmon and roots for storage; 
winter houses, semi-subterranean, a circular pit with a conical roof 
and smoke hole entrance; summer houses, movable or transient, 
mat or rush-covered tents and the lean-to, double and single; the 
dog sometimes used as a pack animal; water transportation weakly 
developed, crude dug-outs and bark canoes being used; pottery 
not known; basketry highly developed, coil, rectangular shapes, 
imbricated technique; twine weaving in flexible bags and mats; 


1 Consult: Wissler, (a), (6), (« 


2 Consult: Lewis; Teit. (a), (b), (c); Spinden; Boas, (b); Hill-Tout; Lowie 
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some simple weaving of bark fiber for clothing; clothing for the 
entire body usually of deerskins; skin caps for the men, and in 
some cases basket caps for women; blankets of woven rabbitskin; 
the sinew-backed bow prevailed; clubs, lances, and knives, and 
rod and slat armor were used in war, also heavy leather shirts; fish 
spears, hooks, traps, and bag nets were used; dressing of deerskins 
highly developed but other skin work weak; upright stretching 
frames and straight long handled scrapers; while wood work was 
more advanced than among the Plains tribes it was insignificant 
as compared to the North Pacific Coast area; stone work was 
confined to the making of tools and points, battering and flaking, 
some jadeite tools; work in bone, metal, and feathers very weak. 
The Shahaptian group includes tribes of the Waiilatpuan stock. 
The underground house seems to be wanting here, but the Nez 


Percé used a form of it for a young men’s lodge. However the 


permanent house seems to be a form of the double lean-to of the 
north. In other respects the differences are almost wholly due to 
the intrusion of traits from the Plains. Skin work is more highly 
developed and no attempts at the weaving of cloth are made, but 
there is a high development of basketry and soft bags. 

The Northern Shoshonean tribes were even farther removed 
toward Plains culture, though they used a dome-shaped brush 
shelter before the tipi became general; thus, they used canoes not 
at all, carried the Plains shield; deer being scarce in their country 
they made more use of the buffalo than the Nez Percé, depended 
more upon small game and especially made extensive use of wild 
grass seeds, though as everywhere in the area, roots and salmon 
formed an important food; in addition to the universal sagebrush 
bark weaving they made rabbitskin blankets; their basketry was 
coil and twine, but the shapes were round; they had some steatite 
jars and possibly pottery, but usually cooked in baskets; their 
clothing was quite Plains-like and work in rawhide was well de- 
veloped; in historic times they were great horse Indians but seem 
not to have used the travois either for dogs or horses. The remain- 
ing Shoshone of western Utah and Nevada were in a more arid 


region and so out of both the salmon and the buffalo country, but 
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otherwise their fundamental culture was much the same, though 
far less modified by Plains traits. The Wind River division, the 
Uinta or Uncompahgre Ute, it should be noted, belong more to the 
Plains area than here, and have been so classed. In the extreme 
western part of Nevada we have the Washo, a small tribe and 
linguistic stock, who in common with some of the little-known 
Shoshonean Mono-Paviotso groups seem to have been influenced 
by California culture. Among other variants, their occasional use 
of insects as food may be noted. On the north of our area are the 
Athapascan Chilcotin whose material culture was quite like that of 
the Salish, and to the northeast the Kutenai with some individualities 
and some inclinations toward the Plains. 

In general, it appears that in choice of foods, textile arts, 
quantity of clothing, forms of utensils, fishing appliances, methods 


of cooking and preparing foods, there was great uniformity through- 


out the entire area, while in houses, transportation, weapons, cut 
and style of c othing, the groups designated above presented some 
important differences. As in the Plains area we find certain border 
tribes strongly influenced by the cultures of the adjoining areas. 

{ California Area. In California we have a marginal or coast 
area, which Kroeber divides into four sub-culture areas. However, 
by far the most extensive is the central group to W hich belongs the 
typical culture. Its main characteristics are: acorns, the chief 
vegetable food, supplemented by wild seeds, roots and_ berries 
scarcely used; acorns made into bread by a roundabout process; 
hunting mostly for small game and fishing where possible; houses 
of many forms, but all simple shelters of brush or tule, or more 
substantial conical lean-to structures of poles; the dog was not 
used for packing and there were no canoes, but used rafts of tule 
for ferrying; no pottery but high development of basketry, both 
coil and twine; bags and mats very scanty; cloth or other weaving 
of twisted elements not known; clothing was simple, and scanty, 
feet generally bare; the bow, the only weapon, sinew-backed usually; 
work in skins very weak; work in wood, bone, etc., weak; metals 
not at all; stone work not advanced. With the single exception of 
basketry we have here a series of simple traits which tend to great 


uniformity. 


| 
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As with the preceding areas we must again consider inter- 
mediate groups. In the south the characteristic linguistic indi- 
viduality vanishes to make room for large groups of Yuman and 
Shoshonean tribes; here we find some pottery, sandals, wooden 
war clubs, and even curved rabbit sticks, all intrusive. The 
extinct Santa Barbara were at least variants, living upon sea food, 
having some wood work, making plank canoes, and excellent workers 
of stone, bone, and shell. In northern California are again the 
Karok, Yurok, Wishosk, Shasta, and Hupa and other Athapascan 
tribes; here sea food on the coast and salmon in the interior rival 
acorns and other foods; dug-out canoes; rectangular gabled houses 
of planks with circular doors; basketry almost exclusively twined; 
elkhorn and wooden trinket boxes; elkhorn spoons; stone work 
superior to that of central California; the occasional use of rod, 
slat, and elkskin armor and also basket hats of the northern type. 
These all suggest the culture farther north.! 

North Pacific Coast Area. Ranging northward from California 
to the Alaskan peninsula we have an ethnic coast belt, known as 
the North Pacific Coast area. This culture is rather complex and 
presents highly individualized tribal variations; but can be con- 
sistently treated under three subdivisions: (a) the northern group, 
Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian; (b) the central group, the Kwakiutl 
tribes and the Bellacoola; and (c) the southern group, the Coast 
Salish, the Nootka, the Chinook, Kalapooian, Waiilatpuan, Chi- 
makuan, and some Athapascan tribes. The first of these seem to 
be the type and are characterized by: the great dependence upon 
sea food, some hunting upon the mainland, large use of berries; 
dried fish, clams, and berries are the staple food; cooking with hot 
stones in boxes and baskets; large rectangular gabled houses of 
upright cedar planks with carved posts and totem poles; travel 
chiefly by water in large sea-going dug-out canoes some of which 
had sails; no pottery nor stone vessels, except mortars; baskets in 
checker, those in twine reaching a high state of excellence among 
the Tlingit; coil basketry not made; mats of cedar bark and soft 


1 Consult: Kroeber, (a). Also the special anthropological publications of the 


University of California 
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bags in abundance; the Chilkat, a Tlingit tribe, specialized in the 
weaving of a blanket of goat hair; there was no true loom, the 
warp hanging from a bar and weaving with the fingers, downward; 
clothing rather scanty, chiefly of skin, a wide basket hat (only one 
of the kind on the continent and apparently for rain protection); 
feet usually bare, but skin moccasins and leggings were occasionally 
made; for weapons the bow, club, and a peculiar dagger, no lances; 
slat, rod, and skin armor; wooden helmets, no shields; practically 
no chipped stone tools, but nephrite or green stone used; wood work 
highly developed, splitting and dressing of planks, peculiar bending 
for boxes, joining by securing with concealed stitches, high develop- 
ment of carving technique; work in copper may have been aboriginal, 
but, if so, very weakly developed. 

The central group differs in,a few minor points; use a hand 
stone hammer instead of a hafted one, practically no use of skin 
clothing but twisted and loosely woven bark or wool; no coil or 
twined basketry, all checker work. 

Among the southern group appears a strong tendency to use 
stone arrowheads in contrast to the north; a peculiar flat club, 
vaguely similar to the New Zealand type, the occasional use of the 
Plains war club, greater use of edible roots (camas, etc.) and berries, 
some use of acorns as in California, the handled digging-stick, 
roasting in holes (especially camas) and the pounding of dried 
salmon, a temporary summer house of bark or rushes, twine basketry 
prevailed, the sewed rush mat, costume like the central group.’ 

Eskimo Area. The chief résumés of Eskimo culture have been 
made by Boas who divides them into nine or more groups, but his 
distinctions are based largely upon non-material traits. When we 
consider the fact that the Eskimo are confined to the coast line and 
stretch from the Aleutian islands to eastern Greenland, we should 
expect lack of contact in many parts of this long chain to give rise 
to many differences. While many differences do exist, the simi- 
larities are striking, equal if not superior in uniformity to those of 


any other culture area. However, our knowledge of these people 


! Consult: Boas, (c), (d); Krause; Niblack; Emmons, (a), (0), (c). 
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is far from satisfactory, making even this brief survey quite pro- 
visional. 

The mere fact that they live by the sea and chiefly upon sea 
food, will not of itself differentiate them from the tribes of the 
North Pacific coast; but the habit of camping in winter upon sea 
ice and living upon seal, and in the summer upon land animals 
will serve us. Among other traits the kayak and ‘“‘woman’s boat,”’ 
the lamp, the harpoon, the float, woman’s knife, bowdrill, snow 
goggles, the trussed-bow, and dog traction, are almost universal 
and taken in their entirety rather sharply differentiate Eskimo 
culture from the remainder of the continent. The type of winter 
shelter varies considerably, but the skin tent is quite universal in 
summer, and the snow house, as a more or less permanent winter 
house, prevails east of Point Barrow. Intrusive traits are also 
present: basketry of coil and twine is common in Alaska; pottery 
also extended eastward to Cape Parry; the Asiatic pipe occurs in 
Alaska and the Indian pipe on the west side of Hudson bay; 
likewise some costumes beaded in general Indian style have been 
noted west of Hudson bay. All Eskimo are rather ingenious 
workers with tools, in this respect strikingly like the tribes of the 
North Pacific coast. In Alaska where wood is available the 
Eskimo carve masks, small boxes, and bowls with great cleverness. 

These variants all tend to disappear between Point Barrow and 
Hudson bay and it may be noted that they are at the same time 
traits that occur in Asia, the North Pacific coast, or the Mackenzie 
area. Hence, we seem justified in looking toward the east for the 
typical material culture. From our limited knowledge it appears 
that the great central group from Banks land on the west to 
Smith sound in North Greenland is the home of the purest traits; 
here are snow houses, dogs harnessed with single traces, rectangular 
stone kettles; and the almost entire absence of wooden utensils.? 
In Greenland and Labrador the differences are small and apparently 
due more to modern European influences than to prehistoric causes. 

1 Mason asserts the occasional occurrence of coil baskets among the Central 


group. 
2 Consult: Boas, (e), (/), (g), (4); Murdoch; Nelson, E. W. 
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The limited study of archeological specimens by Dall, Solberg, and 
Boas suggests much greater uniformity in the prehistoric period, a 
conclusion apparently borne out by the collections made by Stefans- 
son on the north coast. While this is far from conclusive, it is 
quite consistent with the view that the chief intrusive culture is 
west of the Mackenzie river. 


Mackenzie Area. Skirting the Eskimo area from east to west 
ls a great interior belt of semi-Arctic lands, including the greater 
part of the interior of Canada. Hudson bay almost cuts it into 
two parts, the western or larger part occupied by the Déné tribes, 
the eastern by Algonkins, the Saulteaux, Cree, Montagnais, and 
Naskapi. The fauna, flora, and climate are quite uniform for 
corresponding latitudes which is reflected to some extent in material 
culture so that we should be justified in considering it one great 
area;! this would, however, not be consistent with less material 
traits according to which the Déné country is considered as a 
distinct area. For this reason we shall treat the region under two 
areas. 

Our knowledge of the Déné tribes is rather fragmentary, for 
scarcely a single tribe has been seriously studied. Aside from the 
work of Father Morice we have only the random observations of 
explorers and fur traders. It is believed that the Déné tribes fall 
into three culture groups. The eastern group: the Yellow Knives, 
Dog Rib, Hares, Slavey, Chipewyan, and Beaver; the southwestern 
group: the Nahane, Sekani, Babine, and Carrier; the northwestern 
group comprising the Kutchin, Loucheux, Ahtena, and Khotana. 

1 The chief cultural bond through this region is the use of the caribou. The 
caribou ranged from Maine to Alaska and throughout all this area furnished the 
greater part of the clothing and tents and a considerable portion of the food. They 
could not be taken easily in summer but in winter were killed in drives, on the ice, 
or after a thaw, in the water. They were also snared. All of these methods were 
known from Alaska to Newfoundland. Between the Mackenzie and Hudson bay 
ranged the barren ground variety, whose habits were somewhat like those of the 
buffalo on the Plains, and the tribes in reach of their range lived upon them almost as 
completely as did the Indians of the Plains upon the buffalo. (See Pike, chap. 4; 
for map see Madison Grant in the Seventh Annual Report, New York Zoological Society.) 
Along with these widely distributed caribou traits go the great use of spruce and 
birchbark for canoes and vessels, babiche, and bark fiber, toboggans, and skin or bark- 


covered tents, the use of snares and nets. 
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The Chilcotin are so far removed culturally that we have placed 
them in the Plateau group and the Tahltan seem to be intermediate 
to the North Pacific center. 

Of these three groups the southwestern is the largest and occu- 
pies the most favorable habitat. From the writings of Father 
Morice a fairly satisfactory statement of their material cultures 
can be made, as follows: All the tribes are hunters of large and small 
game, caribou are often driven into enclosures, small game taken 
in snares and traps; a few of the tribes on the headwaters of the 
Pacific drainage take salmon, but other kinds of fish are largely 
used; large use of berries is made, they are mashed and dried by a 
special process; edible roots and other vegetable foods are used 
to some extent; utensils are of wood and bark; no pottery; bark 
vessels for boiling with and without use of stones; travel in summer 
largely by canoe, in winter by snowshoe; dog sleds used to some 
extent, but chiefly since trade days, the toboggan form prevailing; 
clothing of skins; mittens and caps; no weaving except rabbitskin 
garments,' but fine network in snowshoes, bags, and fish nets, 
materials of bark fiber, sinew, and babiche; there is also a special 
form of woven quill work; the typical habitation seems to be the 
double lean-to, though many intrusive forms occur; fish-hooks and 
spears; limited use of copper; work in stone weak.’ 

Unfortunately, the data available on the other groups are less 
definite, so that we cannot decisively classify the tribes. From 
Hearne, Mackenzie, and others it appears that the following traits 

1 These are often woven on a frame similar to the skin-dressing frame but without 
loom-like appliances. 

2 The following statement as to the archeology of the southwestern group may be 
noted: 

“Throughout the whole extent of their territory, no mounds, enclosures, forti- 
fications of a permanent character or any earthen works suggesting human agency 
are to be found, nor is their existence, past or present, even as much as suspected by 
any Carrier, Tsé’kéhne or Tsikoh’tin. In the same manrer, pottery, clay implements, 
perforated stones, mortars, ceremonial gorgets, gouges, stone sledges and articles of 
shell either plain, carved, or engraved, have to this day remained unknown among 
them. They did formerly, and do still occasionally, use stone pestles. But for the 
mortars common among natives of most heterogen2ous stocks, they substitute a dressed 
skin spread on the ground whereon they pound dried salmon, salmon vertebrae, bones, 


(Morice, a, 35.) 
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prevailed over the entire Déné area: the twisting of bark fiber 


without spindle and its general use, reminding one of sennit; snares 
and nets for all kinds of game; the use of spruce and birchbark for 
vessels and canoes; basketry of split spruce root (watap) for cook- 
ing with hot stones noted by early observers; the toboggan; in 
summer the use of the dog to carry tents and other baggage; 
extensive use of babiche; the short-handled stone adze; iron pyrites 
instead of the firedrill and fungus for touchwood; the use of the 
cache; and above all, dependence upon the caribou. These seem 
to be the most characteristic traits of the Déné as a whole and while 
neither numerous nor complex are still quite distinctive. 

Some writers have commented upon the relative poverty of 
distinctive traits and the preponderance of borrowed, or intrusive 
ones. For example, the double lean-to is peculiarly their own, 
though used slightly in parts of the Plateau area; but among the 
southwestern Déné we frequently find houses like those of the 
Tsimshian among the Babine and northern Carrier, while the 
Skena and southern Carrier use the underground houses of the 
Salish, and among the Chipewyan, Beaver, and most of the eastern 
group, the skin or bark-covered tipi of the Cree iscommon. Similar 
differences have been noted in costume and doubtless hold for other 
traits. Pemmican was made by the eastern group. According to 
Hearne some of them painted their shields with Plains-like devices. 
In the northwestern group we find some sleds of Eskimo pattern. 
Such borrowing of traits from other areas is, however, not peculiar 
to the Déné, and while it may be more prevalent among them, it 
should be noted that our best data is from tribes marginal to the 
area. It is just in the geographical center of this area that data 
fail us. Therefore, the inference is that there is a distinct type of 
Déné culture and that their lack of individuality has been over- 
estimated.! 

Eastern Woodland Area. We come now to the so-called Eastern 
Woodland area, the characterization of which is difficult. As just 
noted, its northern border extends to the Arctic and all the territory 


between the Eskimo above and Lakes Superior and Huron below 


1 Consult: Morice, (6), (c); Mackenzie; Hearne; Emmons, (c). 
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and eastward to the St Lawrence is the home of a culture whose 
material traits are comparable to those of the Déné. In brief, the 
traits are the taking of caribou in pens; the snaring of game; the 
considerable use of small game and fish; the use of berry food; the 
weaving of rabbitskins; the birch canoe; the toboggan; the conical 
skin or bark-covered shelter; the absence of basketry and pottery; 
use of bark and wooden utensils. The tribes most distinctly of 
this culture are the Ojibway north of the Lakes, including the 
Saulteaux, the Wood Cree, the Montagnais, and the Naskapi. 

Taking the above as the northern group we find the main body 
falls into three large divisions: 

t. The Iroquoian tribes (Huron, Wyandot, Erie, Susquehanna, 
and the Five Nations) extending from north to south and thus 
dividing the Algonkin tribes. 

2. The Central Algonkin, west of the Iroquois: Some Ojibway, 
the Ottawa, Menomini, Sauk and Fox, Potawatomi, Peoria, IlIli- 
nois, Kickapoo, Miami, Piankashaw, Shawnee, also the Siouan 
Winnebago. 

3. The Eastern Algonkin: The Abnaki group, and the Micmac, 
not to be distinguished from the northern border group save by 
their feeble cultivation of maize, the New England tribes, and the 
Delawares. 

While the Iroquoian tribes seem to have been predominant, 
their material culture suggests a southern origin, thus disqualifying 
them for places in the type group. The Eastern tribes are not well 
known, many of them being extinct, but they also seem to have 
been strongly influenced by the Iroquois and by southern culture. 
We must therefore turn to the Central group for the type. Even 
here the data are far from adequate, for the Peoria, Illinois, Miami, 
and Piankashaw have almost faded away. Little is known of the 
Kickapoo and Ottawa, and no serious studies of the Shawnee are 
available. The latter, however, seem to belong with the transi- 
tional tribes of the eastern group, if not actually to the Southeastern 
area. Our discussions therefore must be based on the Ojibway, 
Menomini, Sauk and Fox, and Winnebago. 


Maize, squashes, and beans were cultivated (though weakly by 
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the Ojibway), wild rice where available was a great staple, maple 
sugar was manufactured; deer, bear, and even buffalo were hunted, 
also wild fowl; fishing was fairly developed, especially sturgeon 
fishing on the lakes; pottery was weakly developed but formerly 
used for cooking vessels; vessels of wood and bark were common; 
some splint basketry; two types of shelter prevailed, a dome- 
shaped bark or mat-covered lodge for winter, a rectangular bark 
house for summer, though the Ojibway tended to use the conical 
type of the northern border group instead of the latter; canoes of 
bark and dug-out were used where possible; the toboggan was 
occasionally used, snowshoes were common; dog traction rare; 
weaving of bark fiber downward with fingers; soft bags; pack lines; 
and fish nets; clothing of skins, soft-soled moccasins with drooping 
flaps, leggings, breech-cloth, and sleeved shirts for men, for women a 
skirt and jacket, though a one-piece dress was known; skin robes, 
some woven of rabbitskin; no armor, bows of plain wood, no lances, 
both the ball-ended and gun-shaped wooden club; in trade days 
the tomahawk; deer were often driven into the water and killed 
from canoes (the use of the jack-light should be noted); fish taken 
with hooks, spears, and nets, small game trapped and snared; 
work in skins confined to clothing; bags usually woven and other 
receptacles made of birchbark; mats of reed and cedar bark com- 
mon; work in wood, stone, and bone weakly developed; probably 
considerable use of copper in prehistoric times; feather-work rare. 

When we come to the Eastern group we find agriculture more 
intensive (except in the extreme north) and pottery more highly 
developed. Woven feather cloaks seem to have been common, a 
southern trait. Work in stone also seems a little more complex; 
a special development of steatite work. More use was made of 
edible roots. 

The Iroquoian tribes were even more intensive agriculturists 
and potters, they made some use of the blowgun, developed corn- 
husk weaving, carved elaborate masks from wood, lived in rect- 
angular long houses of peculiar pattern, built fortifications, and 
were superior in bone work.! 

! Consult: Hoffman; Jenks; Parker, (a); Chamberlain; Carr; Turner; Skinner, 
(a), (6); Harrington; Willoughby. 
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Southeastern Area. The Southeastern area is conveniently 
divided by the Mississippi river, the typical culture occurring in 
the east. As we have noted, the Powhatan group and perhaps 
the Shawnee are quite intermediate. These eliminated we have the 
Muskogean and Iroquoian tribes (Cherokee and Tuscarora) as the 
chief groups, also the Yuchi, Eastern Siouan, Tunican, and Quapaw. 
The Chitimacha and Atakapa differ chiefly in the greater use of 
aquatic foods. The Caddoan tribes had a different type of shelter 
and were otherwise slightly deflected toward the Plains culture. 
We have little data for the Tonkawa, Karankawa, and Carrizo, 
but they seem not to have been agriculturists and some of them 
seem to have lived in tipis like the Lipan, being almost true buffalo 
Indians. These thus stand as intermediate and may belong with 
the Plains or the Southwest area. The Biloxi of the east, the 
extinct Timuqua, and the Florida Seminole are also variants 
from the type. They were far less dependent upon agriculture 
and made considerable use of aquatic food. The Timuqua 
lived in circular houses and, as did the Seminole, made use of 
bread made of coonti roots (Zamia primila), the method of preparing 
suggesting West Indian influence. The eating of human flesh is 
also set down as a trait of several Gulf Coast tribes. Our typical 
culture then may be found at its best among the Muskhogean, 
Yuchi, and Cherokee. 

The following are the most distinctive traits: ; 


Ss 


reat use of 


vegetable food and intensive agriculture; raised maize, cane (a 
kind of millet), pumpkins, watermelons, tobacco, and after contact 
with Europeans quickly took up peaches, figs, etc.; large use of wild 
vegetables also; dogs eaten, the only domestic animal, but chickens, 
hogs, horses, and even cattle were adopted quickly; deer, bear, and 
bison in the west were the large game, for deer the stalking and 
surround methods were used; turkeys and small game were hunted 
and fish taken when convenient (fish poisons were in use); of manu- 
factured foods bears’ oil, hickory-nut oil, persimmon bread, and 
hominy are noteworthy, to which we may add the famous “black 
drink’’; houses were generally rectangular with curved roofs, 


covered with thatch or bark, also often provided with plaster walls 


| 

| 
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reinforced with wicker work; towns were well fortified with palisades, 
dug-out canoes; costume was moderate, chiefly of deerskins, robes 
of bison, etc., shirt-like garments for men, skirts and toga-like upper 
garments for women, boot-like moccasins for winter; some woven 
fabrics of bark fiber, and fine netted feather cloaks, some buffalo- 
hair weaving in the west; weaving downward with the fingers; 
fine mats of cane and some corn-husk work; baskets of cane and 
splints, the double or netted basket and the basket meal sieve are 
special forms; knives of cane, darts of cane and bone; blowguns 
in general use; good potters, coil process, paddle decorations; skin 
dressing by slightly different method from elsewhere (macerated in 
mortars) and straight scrapers of hafted stone; work in stone of a 
high order but no true sculpture; little metal work.! 

Southwestern Area. In the Southwestern area we have a small 
portion of the United States (New Mexico and Arizona) and an 
indefinite portion of Mexico. For convenience, we shall ignore all 
tribes south of the international boundary. Within these limits 
we have what appear to be two types of culture: the Pueblos and 
the nomadic tribes, but from our point of view (material culture) 
this seems not wholly justifiable since the differences are chiefly 
those of architecture and not unlike those already noted in the 
Eastern Woodland area. On account of its highly developed state 
and its prehistoric antecedents, the Pueblo culture appears as the 
type. The cultures of the different villages are far from uniform, 
but ignoring minor variations fall into three geographical groups: the 
Hopi (Walpi, Sichumovi, Hano [Tewa], Shipaulovi, Mishongnovi, 
Shunopovi, and Oraibi); Zufii (Zufii proper, Pescado, Nutria, and 
Ojo Caliente); and the Rio Grande (Taos, Picuris, San Juan, Santa 
Clara, San Ildefonso, Tesuque, Pojoaque, Nambe, Jemez, Pecos, 
Sandia, Isleta, all of Tanoan stock; San Felipe, Cochiti, Santo 
Domingo, Santa Ana, Sia, Laguna, and Acoma, Keresan stock), 
The culture of the whole may be characterized first by certain 
traits not yet found in our survey of the continent; viz., the main 
dependence upon maize and other cultivated foods (men did the 


cultivatirig and weaving of cloth instead of women as above); 


1 Consult: Swanton; Speck; Jones; Adair; Mooney, (b); MacCauley. 
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the use of a grinding stone instead of a mortar; the art of masonry; 
loom or upward weaving; cultivated cotton as textile material; 
pottery decorated in color; a unique type of building; and the 
domestication of the turkey. These certainly serve to sharply 
differentiate this culture. 

While the main dependence was placed on vegetable food there 
was some hunting; the eastern villages hunted buffalo and deer, 
especially Taos. The most unique hunting weapon is the flat, 
curved rabbit stick. Drives of rabbits and antelope were practised. 
The principal wild vegetable food was the pifion nut. Of manu- 
factured foods piki bread is the most unique. In former times the 
villages often traded for meat with the more nomadic tribes. 
Taos, Pecos, and a few of the frontier villages used buffalo robes and 
often dressed in deerskins, but woven robes were usual. Men 
wore aprons and a robe when needed. In addition to cloth robes, 
some were woven of rabbitskin and some netted with turkey feathers. 
Women wore a woven garment reaching from the shoulder to the 
knees, fastened over right shoulder only. For the feet hard-soled 
moccasins, those for women having long strips of deerskin wound 
around the leg. Pottery was highly developed and served other 
uses than the practical. Basketry was known, but not so highly 
developed as among the non-Pueblo tribes. The dog was kept but 
not used in transportation and there were no boats. The mechani- 
cal arts were not highly developed; their stone work and work in 
wood while of an advanced type does not excel that of some other 
areas; some work in turquoise but nothing in metal. 

The Pima once lived in adobe houses but not of the Pueblo type, 
they developed irrigation but also made extensive use of wild 
plants (mesquite, saguaro, etc.). They raised cotton and wove 
cloth, were indifferent potters, but experts in basketry. The 
kindred Papago were similar, though less advanced. The Mohave, 
Yuma, Cocopa, Maricopa, and Yavapai used a square, flat-roofed 
house of wood, did not practise irrigation, were not good basket 
makers (excepting the Yavapai), but otherwise similar to the Pima. 
The Walapai and Havasupai were soniewhat more nomadic. 


The preceding appear to be transitional to the Pueblo type, 
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but when we come to the Athapascan-speaking tribes of the eastern 
side of the area we find some intermediate cultures. Thus, the 
Jicarilla and Mescalero used the Plains tipi, they raised but little, 
gathered wild vegetable foods and hunted buffalo and other animals, 
no weaving but costumes of skin in the Plains type, made a little 
pottery, good coil baskets, used glass-bead technique of the Plains. 
The Southern Ute were also in this class. The western Apache 
differed little from these, but rarely used tipis and gave a little 
more attention to agriculture. All used shields of buffalo hide and 
roasted certain roots in holes. In general while the Apache have 
certain undoubted Pueblo traits they also remind one of the Plains, 
the Plateaus, and, in a lean-to like shelter, of the Mackenzie area.! 

The Navaho seem to have taken on their most striking traits 
under European influence, but their shelter is again the up-ended 
stick type of the north,? while their costume, pottery, and feeble 
attempts at basketry and formerly at agriculture suggest Pueblo 
influence. 

Thus in the widely diffused traits of agriculture, metate, pottery, 
and to a less degree the weaving of cloth with loom and spindle, 
former use of sandals, we have common cultural bonds between all 
the tribes of the Southwest, uniting them in one culture area. 
In all these the Pueblos lead. The non-Pueblo tribes skirting the 
Plains and Plateaus occupy an intermediate position, as doubtless 
do the tribes to the southwest, from which it appears that after 


all we have but one distinct type of material culture for this area.’ 


WIDELY DIsTRIBUTED TRAITS 

Before closing this descriptive survey of material culture we 
may call attention to certain traits that transcend the bounds of 
culture areas and cannot, therefore, be so successfully localized. 
The bow was universal, likewise the simple art of twisting string 

1 See Goddard, p. 134. 

2 We refer to the older type of hogan and not the modern form. We have seen 
photographs taken by Dellenbaugh among the Paiute north of the Colorado, showing 
brush shelters, but apparently supported by three or four interlocking poles. The 


foundation for the older Navaho hogan was three posts similarly arranged 
8’ Consult: Goddard; Russell; Nordenskiéld; Mindeleff; Cushing, (a), (0) 
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from vegetable or animal fiber. The firedrill is another, usually the 
simple hand form. The domestication of the dog was practically 
universal, but his use for bearing burdens and as a draft animal 
was limited to a few areas. The smoking of tobacco in a pipe was 
everywhere except in the extreme north. Curiously enough, the 
cultivation of tobacco, while not universal, was practised in locali- 
ties in every area, except the Arctic and possibly the Mackenzie. 
The soft-tan for deerskin, its treatment by smoke, and the use of 
the beaming tool are found in some parts of every area. The snow- 
shoe was used wherever the climate or elevation made it necessary. 
Among other less universal traits are the use of canoes, the true 
moccasin, basketry, pottery, cooking with stones, weaving down- 
ward, maize culture, chipping of stone, the grooved ax and maul, 
quill and bead technique, sewing with sinew and without a needle, 
the bowdrill. These traits all tend to show certain differences as 
we pass from one area to another, yet in their generality they must 
be considered as inter-area characteristics, the significance of which 


will be discussed under another head. 


CULTURE CENTERS AND THEIR PROBLEMS 

If now we consider the brief review of traits we have just made, 
we note that a culture area as usually defined tends to have well 
within its borders a group of tribes whose cultures are quite free 
from the characteristic traits of other areas, or present the type of 
the area. It is also apparent that these typical tribes are not 
scattered at random over the area but are contiguous, or definitely 
localized. We experienced, when the necessary data were available, 
no great difficulty in selecting the more typical tribes, but we found 
it often quite impossible to decide to which of two or more areas 
some of the less typical tribes belonged. It seems then, that while 
the grouping of all the tribes in inclusive areas is convenient and 
often useful, the more correct way would be to locate the respective 
groups of typical tribes as culture centers and classify the other 
tribes as intermediate or transitional. Thus from this point of 
view we have nine localities, or material culture centers, between 


which there are few traits in common: (1) Central Algonkin, 
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(2) Southeastern, (3) Pueblo, (4) Plains, (5) Plateau, (6) California, 
(7) North Pacific, (8) Mackenzie, and (9) Eskimo. The remaining 
tribes then fall naturally into intermediate groups: for example, 
as intermediate to the Central Algonkin and Plains cultures are 
the Plains-Ojibway, Plains-Cree, Santee, Iowa, and perhaps the 
Arikara, Mandan, Hidatsa, Peoria, Ponca, Omaha, Pawnee, Oto, 
Kansas, Missouri, Osage, and Illinois; intermediate to the Plains 
and the Southeast, the Wichita, the Caddo tribes, the Tonkawa, 
and Karankawa. In this way we are also able to handle more diffi- 
cult cases, as the Southern Ute and Jicarilla Apache who stand 
intermediate to the Plains, Pueblo, and Plateau cultures. On 
more general grounds a classification by culture to be serviceable 
must avoid the necessity for too great exactness. The division of 
a whole continent between a number of areas demands a kind of 
exactness that is irrelevant to the problems involved. In this 
respect the method of localizing centers is quite superior, for they 
can be located without difficulty by the habitats of the few tribes 
manifesting the separate cultures in their most typical forms.’ It 


is then of no great moment if one is omitted, for by the observed rule 


of geographical continuity it will be found in contact with the type 


group and hence relatively one of the least intermediate tribes. 
However, our purpose is not to establish a method of classification 
but to discuss certain problems arising from the foregoing obser- 


vations of trait distribution. 


1 The most typical tribes at each center are designated on the map accompany- 
ing this article by underlining The material culture centers are numbered as follows: 
1, The Arctic Area; 2, The Mackenzie Area; 3, The North Pacific Area; 4, The 
Plateau Area; 5, The California Area; 6, The Plains Area; 7, The Eastern Woodland 
Area; 8, The Southwestern Area; 9, The Southeastern Area. As stated above the 
designation by centers is far less arbitrary than the division of the continent into 
inclusive areas; yet practical considerations make such a demarkation desirable 
Accordingly, we have tentatively drawn lines grouping the tribes by their near 
centers. The ideal is to draw the lines through the points of cultural balance, or at 
the place where the characteristic material traits of one center equal in number and 
weight those of other centers. Lack of full data and well developed methods for the 
evaluation of traits makes it impossible to place these lines with geographical precision; 
hence they must be taken as approximate This is particularly true of points wher 
three materia] areas meet, as in Nevada, Texas, and Alaska. Yet, notwithstanding 
these uncertainties, it is quite improbable that the error of position at any point will 
exceed that of a single tribal unit This map was first published in hall labels for 
the Americar, Museum of Natural History 
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Let us, therefore, return to the observed peculiarity of geo- 


graphical continuity among the habitats of the tribes making up the 
centers. The fact is plain and has scarcely escaped the notice of a 
single serious student. Yet, while many have called attention to 
the inter-gradations of culture, few, for example, have considered 
the significance of the rarity of abrupt breaks in its continuity in 
respect to the question of stability vs. migration of political units. 
And again, the significance of this observed continuity relative to 
the problem of independent invention vs. diffusion of traits seems 
to have almost escaped notice. 

One of the first problems to confront us is that of the permanency 
of these material culture centers. In the first place their very 
continuity is a strong presumption that their points of origin are 
to be found near their historic bounds. For instance, we note that 
the tribes in a culture center have only cultural unity, for they are 
scarcely ever united politically or speak mutually intelligible 
languages. It is curious how such uniformity of material culture 
may be found between neighboring tribes who when on the warpath 
kill each other at sight: it would seem that such hostility is more 
of a game than real war. But to return to our problem, such lack 
of unity makes it difficult to see how in case of invasion from with- 
out a simple reaction to migration factors:could move the whole 
group of disparate tribes as a body; it seems much more reasonable 
that their continuity would be broken. Upon these points we 
have some check data. For example, in California, the Plains, 
and Pueblo centers we have great material uniformity with notori- 
ous linguistic and political diversity. Then we have the case of 
the Cheyenne who seem to have been forced into the Plains center 
where they readily passed from an intermediate state to a typical 
one.! Likewise, the Shoshonean Hopi in the Pueblo center, the 
Athapascan Kato in California, and the Chilcotin in the Plateau 
area seem each to have been caught up by these several cultural 
swirls and reduced to the type. These examples, however, only 
suggest the tendency for the various centers to preserve their 


continuity. On the other hand, definite examples of tribes being 


1 Mooney, (a). 
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forced outward into intermediate positions do not readily come to 
hand. The Iroquois present a probable case. The evidence seems 
to warrant the assumption that they are of southern origin and 
erupted into the Eastern Woodland area, virtually cleaving the 
continuity of the Algonkin tribes.1. Just what happened to their 
material culture can not be stated for want of careful studies. The 
use of the dome-shaped Algonkin wigwam on both sides of the 
Iroquois hiatus; and the probable Iroquois adoption of the art of 
maple-sugar making on the one hand, with the failure of the Iro- 
quois to impart correspondingly characteristic traits to the flanking 
Algonkin on the other, is consistent with our assumption, but little 
weight should be given it until more carefully investigated. Yet, 
in any event, the Iroquois of historic times were not typically 
southeastern in culture and are at least suggestive negative evidence 
in support of our assumption. Granting such a disruption of the 
older Algonkin center, the somewhat untypical culture of the 
Central Algonkin is intelligible. In his studies of the Plateau 
center Boas seems to justify the assumption of a Salish migration to 
the coast; but if such did occur, the typical culture broke down and 
became intermediate, since we find it so in historic times. Thus 
what evidence we have seems to indicate that by separating a tribe 
from a center its material culture is made intermediate and by 
joining a tribe to a center its culture is made typical. Hence, 
unless we find data to support the wholesale movement of a material 
culture center, we must assume stability of habitat during its 
historic life. We need not, however, assume stability as to its 
political, linguistic, and somatic unit constituents; but it is clear 
that abrupt wholesale displacement of them or anything short of 
the gradual infiltration of new units would tend to destroy the 
type. We have been long familiar with the lack of correlation 
between culture, language, and somatic type, but it is doubtful if 
we yet comprehend the phenomenon. 

In material culture we have one of the two great groups of 
anthropological problems for whose solution the ethnological and 
archeological methods are equally serviceable. It is chiefly by the 
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use of the latter method that we approach the problem as to the 
relative ages of the historic centers and the existence of earlier 
centers. As yet, the results of archeological studies have not 
advanced sufficiently to give very satisfactory answers to these 
questions, but so far as they go they favor the great age of these 
centers. Thus the work of Smith in the Plateau center indicates 
considerable age and fails to reveal an equally developed prede- 
cessor.!. Again, in California, Nelson finds very old shell deposits 
but still nothing radically different from the type culture.2 In the 
Southwest we have evidence of long occupancy by the Pueblo type. 
Smith’s yet unpublished work in the Plains center brings to light 
no predecessors. In the Central Algonkin center, the case is not 
clear, cwing to the uncertainty as to the mound culture in the 
western part of the Eastern Woodland area, but in the eastern part 
around the lower Hudson and in New Jersey we find a condition 
similar to that in the Plateau center.’ Thus, in a general way the 
geographical stability of our material culture centers is confirmed 
by archeological evidence. 

Perhaps it should be noted that the tendency of archeological 
investigation is to show some development in richness and com- 
plexity. Thus Smith’s results in the Plateau center and Nelson's 
shell-heap work in California show simpler and somewhat cruder 
cultures for the lower parts of their deposits, but the persistence of 

1 Smith, (a). 

2 Nelson, N. C., (a), (0). 

* Skinner, (c). As we have suggested, it is possible that the Iroquoian expansion 
struck the old and original center of the Algonkin tribes. Mr Parker finds sites in 
New York where Iroquoian remains overlie others of Algonkin type, yet many Iro- 
quoian sites bear every indication of respectable age. (Parker, (6), p. 88.) Hence 
the present Algonkin center can not be a recent development. Professor Dixon's 
recent paper (pp. 549-566) calls attention to the assumed superposition of cultures on 
the Atlantic side of the continent; but in no case has a careful analysis of the area been 
made. Yet we are here concerned only with the archeology of the territory occupied 
by the few tribes forming our material centers, and the complications cited by Dixon 
are chiefly in the territories of intermediate tribes and on the extreme margins of the 
continent. Our discussion has not sought to make the centers the first American cul- 
tures, but only to show that they are relatively old. We may add that one of the 
best ways to approach the correlation of easterm ethnology and archeology would be 
to investigate the territory at a center and use the types thus obtained as the point of 


departure. 
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many fundamental forms throughout suggests that the succeeding 
cultures were built upon the foundation laid down at what seems 
to have been the period of earliest occupancy. This also seems to 
be true of shell and other deposits in the vicinity of New York 
City. Even in the Pueblo center we find a similar condition. So 
the best interpretation we can give the observed data is that in the 
formative period of North American material cultures the types 
now appearing in our centers were localized but less differentiated 
and that the striking individuality they now possess resulted from 
a more or less gradual expansion along original lines. 

If, as we now have reason to believe, the material cultures of 
these centers possess great vitality, are often able to completely 
dominate intrusive cultural units and so keep to their habitats as 
it were, it may be well to inquire if there are not objective causes 
for this persistence of localization. 

It is natural to suspect the subtle influence of the environment, 
since the fauna and flora of the locality are certain to leave their 
stamps upon material culture. One of the most distinctive char- 
acteristics is the tendency to specialize in some one or two foods. 
In California it is the acorn; Plateau, salmon and roots; on the 
North Pacific coast, sea food; Mackenzie, caribou; Plains, the 
buffalo; Southwest, maize; Southeast, maize and roots; the Eastern 
Woodlands, wild rice and maple sugar. We here refer to the pre- 
pared «nd stored foods, the staples; though in quantity they may 
at times be minor foods, they play a very necessary réle. All the 
centers have more or less elaborate processes of preparation in- 
volving technical knowledge: for example, the making of acorn 
flour and bread, the roasting of camas, etc. These processes tend 
to spread throughout the area of supply. Thus the acorn industry 
extends well up into Oregon far beyond the California center; the 
roasting of camas to the mouth of the Columbia and also to the 
Blackfoot of the Plains, etc. Again we note certain specializations 
of manufacture; California, baskets; North Pacific coast, boxes 
and plank work; the Plains, rawhide work (parfleche, bags, etc.) ; 
Mackenzie, birch-bark (canoes, vessels, etc.); Plateau, sagebrush 
weaving; Southwest, textiles and pottery; Southeast, cane and 
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fiber weaving; the Eastern Woodlands, knot bowls and bass fiber 
weaving. Types of shelter present similar distributions and so do 
many other traits. All of these traits are seen to reach out far 
beyond the borders of the respective type centers. While foods 
are quite dependent upon the faunal and floral distributions, some 
other traits are not (pottery, for example). In any case the people 
have but chosen a few of the possibilities and specialized in them, 
leaving many other resources untouched. Apparently we have 
here the fixity of habit or custom, a group having once worked out a 
process, like the use of acorns, its practice tends to find its way over 
the contiguous acorn area and, where established, to persist. The 
successful adjustment to a given locality of one tribe is utilized by 
neighbors to the extension of the type and to the inhibition of new 
inventions, or adjustments. Therefore, the origin of a material 
center seems due to ethnic factors more than to geographical ones. 
The location of these centers is then largely a matter of ethnic 
accident, but once located and the adjustments made, the stability 
of the environment doubtless tends to hold each particular type of 
material culture to its initial locality, even in the face of many 
changes in blood and language. Perhaps here at last we have laid 
bare the environmental factor in culture and chanced upon the 
real significance of the long observed lack of correlation between 
culture, language, and anatomy. 

Before we leave this subject it may not be amiss to examine the 
cultural relations of the few tribes constituting one of our centers. 
It is an axiom that absolute cultural identity is impossible, for this 
is but another way of asserting variation. We may expect, there- 
fore, certain tribal individualities. Our conception of a type unit 
is one in whose culture there are no appreciable traits characteristic 
of other centers. When we select a group of tribes as the consti- 
tuents of a center, we do not assume absolute identity in culture; 
for the facts are plain, that the gradation observed among the 
intermediate tribes extends into the typical group. It must follow, 
therefore, that some one tribe is the most typical, or manifests the 
type culture in its purest form. As an experiment, take the Plains 
group to which the Blackfoot, Gros Ventre, Assiniboine, Crow, 
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Teton-Oglala, Arapaho, Cheyenne, Kiowa, and Comanche clearly 
belong. Then by cancellation proceed to eliminate the variants, 
or those tribes manifesting traits characteristic of other centers. 
If we take shelter, the brush lodge tendencies of the Comanche 
eliminate them; packing by dogs without the travois, the Crow, 
Kiowa, and Comanche; occasional water transportation in bark 
canoes, the Assiniboine (historical data) ; the use of fur caps, certain 
northern forms of bags, the Blackfoot and Gros Ventre; on historical 
data as to costume, the Cheyenne; absence of special forms of 
shirts for men, the Kiowa, Cheyenne, Arapaho, and Comanche; 
a one-eared tipi, the Kiowa and Comanche; and some use of hooded- 
coats for men, the Blackfoot, Gros Ventre, and the Crow. We have 
now eliminated all save the Teton-Oglala. The Arapaho stand 
next, and then the Crow. If we line these up according to certain 
parfleche peculiarities and certain types of bags frequent among 
westward intermediate tribes, we discount the Arapaho. If it 
were not for early historical data on the Cheyenne, they would 
lead the Arapaho. So far as the data go the Cheyenne since their 
migration were in most intimate contact with the Teton and the 
Arapaho. Thus our finding is consistent and also quite suggestive. 
We have good grounds for localizing the center of Plains culture 
between the Teton, Arapaho, Cheyenne, and Crow, with the odds in 
favor of the first... When we turn to a map we find again geo- 
graphical continuity, these four tribes being neighbors. Further, 
they are in the very heart of the area for the typical tribes. Similar 
treatment of other central groups gives analogous results, though 
not always so nicely balanced geographically. It seems, then, that 
when we come to deal with the distributions of associated material 
traits, we find certain points where specialization and individuality 
are greatest. 

‘ Considerations of space make it necessary to omit a discussion of the relative 
significance of these traits and a justification of the procedure. See Galton’s remarks 
(p. 270) on weighting cultural characters. The reducing of a center to a single tribe 
is presented only as the logical finale of our classification, the political identity of the 
tribe in question is not now important. It is clear that when we commit ourselves 


to a classification based upon the similarities of traits, and accept the principle of 


inter-gradation, we must expect to designate some one or two tribes as the most 


typical. 
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If we should proceed by the above method of determination, we 
should ultimately specify nine political or social units whose 
material cultures could be taken as the individualized American 
types. Thus these studies of distribution lead us into new and 
perplexing problems. We seem to be dealing with ethnic forces, 
the lines of whose radiation are approximately determinable, but 
whose directions of movement are by no means obvious. What are 
the points of origin? Are these nine hypothetical tribes the origi- 
nators of these cultures, or even the perpetuators from whom all 
influences start? Or, are they but the resultants of forces moving 
in the opposite direction, and then from whence? One line of 
inquiry suggests itself. Since these centers may well be but the 
type units of a larger group, we may approach this problem by 
seeking for traits common to the centers and for evidence of their 
reaction upon each other, or in other words consider the distribution 
of the few very general traits previously enumerated. 

The cultivation of maize was spread over a considerable part of 
the continent. It was universal in the Southwest; among all the 
tribes intermediate to the Plains, Central Algonkin, and Southeastern 
centers, except those of the extreme north and possibly the Ton- 
kawa; all of the Southeastern area except a few on the Gulf coast, 
and all of the Eastern Woodland area except the extreme north. 
Scarcely any of the intermediate tribes in the California and the 
Plateau areas made even the feeblest of efforts to cultivate it. The 
most striking fact is that if you plot this distribution over an 
ethnographical map you have almost absolute continuity. This 
continuity also extends far down into Mexico and perhaps is con- 
tinuous with the maize area of South America. In this case, we have 
no reason to doubt the direction of diffusion, for botanical evidence 
makes it certain that the art of maize cultivation arose south of 
the Rio Grande.! 

Another interesting trait is pottery. All the tribes cultivating 
maize made some form of it, but it went somewhat farther into the 
California and Plateau areas. Yet from southern California 


northward to the limits of the North Pacific area, including the 
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greater part of the Mackenzie area, we have no certain traces of 
pottery in either historic or prehistoric times. In Alaska, how- 
ever, it recurs among the Eskimo chiefly and extends eastward to 
Cape Parry at least. Some historical data make it probable that 
pottery was once made by all the type tribes of the Plains center 
and possibly by the Northern Shoshonean tribes. So disregarding 
for the present the pottery of the Arctic coast we have a distribution 
slightly more extensive but still coincident with the maize area. 
Internal continuity we have and also to the south far into South 
America. Roughly considered, this pottery is of two kinds, painted 
and incised (and stamped). The former prevails over the South- 
west and eastward to the lower Mississippi, the remainder is incised 
or stamped and is confined chiefly to the Atlantic coast and Great 
Lake regions.' Here again we find continuity southward for 
painted ware. Unfortunately, we cannot call in extraneous evi- 
dence to prove the direction of pottery diffusion and it will scarcely 
do to trust to an analogy with maize. It has been reported that 
incised ware also occurs on the South American Atlantic coast.? 
That this is due to an older continuity between the two continents 
at large is unsupported by archeological evidence, but similar 
marked pottery from the West Indies suggests a regional and 
insular continuity.’ 

The southern origin of the blowgun is quite probable. We find 
it still in use among the Seminole of Florida and formerly known 
to most of the Southeastern tribes; it also occurs among the Iroquois. 
Perhaps in the same class may be placed the methods of preparing 
the coonti root, for the plant is found in the West Indies. 

Weaving in its crudest forms is quite universal, but certain 
specialized forms can be definitely distributed. The art requires 
two unrelated processes, spinning and weaving. The fundamental 
art of twisting fibers into string is universal, but the Déné, Central 
Algonkin, Iroquois, Eastern Algonkin, and all of the tribes of the 
Southeastern area made thread of bark fibers. These were shredded 

1 Holmes, (6). 


2? Hrdlicka, p. 151. 
3 De Booy, p. 425. 
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and twisted without spindles, so far as we know, the usual method 
being to roll the strands on the thigh or ankle.! The resulting 
thread was woven into pack straps, but especially into bags in the 
north. In the south, clothing seems to have been so made, and 
even footwear. The method of weaving was everywhere the same, 
the warp strands being suspended loosely from a rod or cord and 
the fabrication proceeding downward, the woof being inserted by 
the fingers. This type of weaving occurs in the Plateau and North 
Pacific Coast areas. In this region, however, the weaving is of 
two types. The intermediate North Pacific area produced blankets 
of goat and dog wool. While so far as we know the weaving was 
downward as before, a spindle has been used in historic times. 
In the Plateau area sagebrush bark fiber was coarsely twisted and 
joined by occasional woof strands. Among the intermediate 
Salish, and the Kwakiutl, this method was used with cedar bark. 
Among certain intermediate Alaskan tribes the method appears, 
but for bags only and not for clothing. In the Plateau area we 
have some evidence that the Shoshonean tribes used clothing of 
sagebrush, which we presume was made by the same method. 
The Shahaptian, however, seem not to have made blankets or 
clothing of fiber. 

In the Southwest we have a high development of weaving with 
a true loom, or upward weaving, and the use of spindles. 

Thus so far as our data go we have the spindle in two regions, 
the Southwest and the greater part of the Plateau and North 
Pacific areas. If its use could be established for the Shoshonean 
tribes of Nevada and Idaho we should have a continuous distri- 
bution from north to south, which taken in connection with the 
wide use of the spindle south of the Rio Grande would again indi- 
cate a southern origin. Unfortunately, we lack data on this point. 
That the spindle was recently introduced to the Salish area is 
suggested but not proven, by the absence of bone and stone spindle 


whorls in archeological collections.2, In the Southeastern area 


there seems to have been some use of an improvised spindle, a° 


1 Holmes, (0). 


2 Smith, (a). 
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stick bearing a ball of clay, but anything like a true spindle whorl 
is rare in archeological collections. In this area, however, we must 
allow for contact with the Southwest. 

As to the loom, we have also the use of a weaving frame in parts 
of the Mackenzie and Plateau areas.2 Rabbitskin robes were 
made by wrapping the warp around a rectangular frame and some 
of the Salish made use of a loom frame with a continuous warp of 
spun goat or dog hair, the two processes doubtless connected 
historically. On the other hand, this use of a frame without a 
batten or held seems to have a restricted distribution and to be 
discontinuous with the Southwest, though here again we lack full 
data as to weaving technique, for the rabbitskin blanket extends 
well down through the Plateaus into the Southwest. We have 
previously suggested that the frame for the rabbitskin bianket may 
have been derived from the skin-dressing frame, in which case its 
independent origin would be probable. The direction of weaving 
for rabbitskin blankets among the Cree is downward and some- 
times the warp is hung from a stick or cord,’ and not wrapped around 
the frame. This brings us back to what seems a fundamental 
distinction between the weaving of the Southwest and the other 
areas. If we extend our data so as to include flexible baskets, we 
have practically a continuous distribution of downward weaving; 
or where the beginning is at the top of a suspended warp base, 
from the Aleutians, through the Tlingit, into the Déné, the northern 
Algonkin and thence to the Gulf and the Atlantic seaboard. Thus, 
it is clear that we have a widely distributed method of weaving 
developed on different lines from that of Mexico and the Andean 
region. The continuous wrapped warp on the simple frames of 
some Salish and Déné is also suggestive of the Southwest and in 
contrast to the Chilkat and Algonkin modes. 

The art of basketry has a distribution similar to that of weaving. 
In one form or another it is found in every area from the Southwest 
to the Eskimo. The prevailing techniques are twine, coil, and 

1 Holmes, (0). 


2 See: Morice, (a); Skinner, (a); Teit, (a); Boas, (a). 
5 Skinner, (a). 
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splint. The art was rather weak in the Plains, its almost entire 
absence from the Plains center having been noted. In the main, 
basketry is found intensified in two regions, the western moun- 
tainous belt and the eastern Atlantic belt. Though coil baskets 
were occasionally made by the Central Eskimo, the Ojibway and 
possibly other Eastern and Southeastern Indians (Mason), they 
are characteristic of the western area where they have a continuous 
distribution from Alaska! to the Rio Grande. One peculiarity of 
this distribution is that it is inland, the Tlingit and practically all 
the tribes of the coast down to the Californian center using the 
twine method. On the other hand, the twine technique is practised 
in the coil area, except perhaps in the extreme north. As we have 
previously noted, there is a continuous distribution for the flexible 
basket and bag woven from suspended warp, from the Aleutian 
islands southeastward to the Atlantic, which gives us another 
interesting problem. In contrast to this technique we have the 
stiff warp twine baskets of the Salish, Shoshone, California, and 
the Southwest tribes, again a continuous distribution suggesting a 
common origin. Likewise, the coil technique of this western region 
is distinct, because the few specimens known from the Ojibway 
and the Central Eskimo are sewed with a wide open stitch in a 
manner that indicates a different process concept. 

In the east basketry specialized in cane and splints: The very 
strong development of cane basketry in the Southeast, taken with 
the previously noted cultural intrusions into the Eastern Woodland 
area, makes it probable that the wood splint technique is historically 
connected with that of cane. Cane basketry is also highly de- 
veloped in eastern South America, to which the West Indies give 
us insular continuity. 

The limits of this paper forbid the further discussion of textile 
distribution, but it is now clear that it presents some of the most 
interesting problems in material culture. The study of forms, 
methods of ornamentation, etc., readily differentiates local vari- 


ations of greater or less distribution, the comprehensive comparison 


1 Coil baskets also extend into Siberia. The distribution for the whole North 


American continent has been worked out by O. T. Mason. 
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of which would go far toward solving the historical relations of our 
centers. 

Coincident with the greater part of the western basketry region 
are the limits of stone boiling. Naturally, its distribution follows 
closely the outskirts of the pottery-using region. All the pottery- 
making tribes are pot boilers as are also the Eskimo. The extreme 
northern Algonkins and part of the Déné used stones but often 
hung bark vessels over beds of coals, a pot-boiling method. The 
Plains tribes were on the border line between the two great areas 
and varied accordingly. 

Clothing is another feature of interest. The Eskimo were 
heavily clothed, the Déné but slightly less so. The Interior 
Salish, the most Eastern Shoshone, and even some Apache of the 
Southwest covered practically the whole body with clothing, 
usually of skins. In contrast to this the Indians of California and 
the whole Pacific Coast belt wore little clothing, except in the far 
north. In the Plains, the tribes of the center resembled the Sho- 
shone while the Eastern intermediate tribes were inclined to nudity. 
East of the Mississippi, except in the far north, the tendency was 
likewise to nudity. Even in the Pueblo area men seldom wore 
shirts or leggings. Again we have one of those curious continuities 
in distribution, the real clothing of the body. stretching across the 
Eskimo, Déné, and extreme northern Algonkin territories, dipping 
down through the Plateau and Plains areas almost into the South- 
west where climatic conditions certainly made it inessential. This 
bears the earmarks of a northern intrusion and sets up at new 
angles the problem of the Shoshonean tribes and the beginnings of 
Plains culture. 

In a similar manner dog transportation dips into the southern 
Plains. In winter dogs are used with sleds by the Eskimo and some 
adjacent tribes (Hearne), but in summer the Eskimo west of 
Hudson bay use them for packing and the dragging of tent poles, 
precisely as described by Coronado for the extreme southern Plains. 
Between these two points we have a continuous distribution of 
packing or dragging bundles by dogs. The wide distribution in the 


north and its apex-like form in the south suggest a northern origin. 
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If space permitted we could make a special study of specific 
articles of dress, the basket hat in the west, the moccasin, the 
rabbitskin coat, the turkey-feather mantle, etc., which, as with 
the textile arts, would develop many important problems. Many 
other traits could be studied in this way. We may note the prob- 
lems of defensive armor in the Northwest,! the seeming Asiatic 
origin of the sinew-backed bow? and the bowdrill, the recent intro- 
duction of the Asiatic pipe among the Eskimo, etc. 

Among other points this hasty sketch of widely distributed 
traits has developed at least one general line of cleavage. If we 
draw a line southward through the extended Plains center, along 
the eastern limits of the Rocky mountains, we divide the continent 
into two parts each of which in respect to the traits just discussed 
has some claim to cultural distinction. On either side of this line 
within the United States the cultures stand out clearly. In the 
main, it is along this line that textiles are differentiated, likewise in 
part maize and pottery. Clothing also changes here. Certain 
traits in the east seem to have pushed up from South America 
across the West Indies, others appear north of the Rio Grande as 
the outposts of the higher cultures of the south. Across northern 
Canada from east to west is the caribou culture with its associated 
traits. The line of cleavage we have noted in the United States 
seems to be the extended southern apex of the caribou area. It 
almost separates the east from the west, and raises a number of 
problems we have no space to discuss. Thus our consideration of 
widely distributed material traits has developed at least three 
general areas, with each of which the respective centers have some- 
thing in common. The suggestion is that, more often than not, 
the tendency is for cultural continuity to range north and south on 
each side of this line, hence we must assume some historical con- 
nections between the respective centers. Yet, so far, there appear 
no indications that all the centers of the west can be classed as the 
former constituents of a single center; but on the east it seems 


quite probable that the Algonkin center has developed from an 
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ancient culture intermediate to the caribou and southeastern 
centers. 

In the foregoing discussion of distribution we have seen positive 
proof of the northern spread of an important trait, maize culture 
engulfing three contiguous centers, and noted the analogous dis- 
tribution of several other traits in which the probability of a 
southern origin is very great (painted pottery, loom weaving, 
blowguns, and tobacco). Again we have certain probabilities of 
culture infusion from Asia by way of Alaska, though less definite 
because in some cases the evidence favors the movement from 
America to Asia rather than the reverse. In Asia we seem to have 
similar continental conditions, for the great culture centers lay 
toward the south and exerted a strong influence upon the sorth, 
leaving the two continents in contact where their later cultures were 
weakest. We could, however, dismiss this peculiar inter-conti- 
nental relation at once, if it were not for the belief that the Indians 
came from Asia via Alaska, at a relatively recent period. Each 
year of anthropological advance has seen the assumption become 
more and more of a conviction that this peopling of America 
could not have been much earlier than the dawn of the neolithic 
period in the Old World. Granting this, we see that our material 
culture centers lie in the path of invasion and, if of considerable 
age, may even represent original intrusions from the Old World. 
As. we have noted, archeological evidence seems not only to confirm 
the long durations of most of these centers but fails to reveal the 
remains of extinct predecessors. 

If cultural groups came from the Old World with a neolithic 
or a very late paleolithic horizon they could have brought with 
them the following traits: knowledge of fire (presumably the 
wooden drill), chipping and polishing stone, the bow, the bone 
harpoon point, the notched arrowhead, the dog, elemental knowl- 
edge of skin dressing. There is no reason why they may not have 
known the simple art of twisting string, the use of nets and snares, 

1 Our complete ignorance of paleolithic Asia is now the chief obstacle to a satis- 


factory theory for the origin of the American race. For all we now know late paleo- 


lithic Europe may have been contemporaneous with early neolithic Asia. 
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been expert hunters, and in fact have possessed all the fundamental 
concepts of all the more general mechanical processes. This list, 
it will be observed, includes a considerable number of the traits 
common to our centers and may possibly represent the original 
culture of the immigrants. Yet, until we know a great deal about 
the earliest archeology of northern Asia, this must remain the 
merest speculation. On the other hand, certain very widely 
distributed traits are more likely of American origin and therefore 
must represent either older traits than those peculiar to the respec- 
tive centers or more recently diffused ones. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that such of these common traits as appear truly American 
are found to be more highly specialized and less fundamental. 
In short, all the status of the case seems to warrant, is the sug- 
gestion that except where a definite Old World similarity is found, 
most of the widely distributed traits of North America seem to 
have emanated from centers south of the United States, and not 
from Alaska, or from the Old World. This general fact has long 
been one of the traditions of our science, but the determination of 
the general northern trend of the most distinctively American 
traits must remain one of our problems and especially the harmon- 
izing of our conclusions with the belief in an Asiatic origin. 

Again we may consider what would happen to our centers, if we 
subtracted the traits suggesting the south and also those traits 
that seem to have come into Alaska recently. Suppose we cancel 
out agriculture, pottery, loom-weaving, and the use of tobacco, 
not to mention several minor traits. These would at once greatly 
reduce material differences, making all dependent upon game and 
wild vegetables and regulating their lives according to the resources 
of their respective habitats. In this way it is clear that we might 
reduce our centers to a primitive culture not unlike that of early 
neolithic Europe, whence it would not be unlikely that the develop- 
ment of some type individualities began after the first dispersion of 
tribes over the continent. In other words, there are various reasons 
for believing in the legitimacy of problems relating to the perma- 
nency and relatively early origin of centers. Finally, we have 


found a probable answer to our question as to the former genetic 
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relations of the material centers: viz., that in so far as they are 
individual they are quite independent and as indicated by the 
environmental, ethnological, and archeological data, developed 
their peculiarities approximately within the respective territories 
of the typical groups of tribes. 

We have noted that in the few important archeological studies 
made for our centers, the earliest forms of culture are less complex 
and that there is likewise a suggestion of far greater similarity 
between the respective centers at that time. If then we cancel 
out the probable intrusive traits, as above, and discount the indi- 
vidualization of our centers, we reach a simpler form of culture in 
which the common origin of our centers is possible. Also, the 
general quantitative similarity of these residual traits to late paleo- 
lithic or early neolithic culture is apparent. 

We may again revert to the probable antiquity of origin. For 
the Eskimo and Mackenzie area we have no good archeological 
data, but for the remaining we have at least suggestive data, and 
the only one for which there appears a reasonable doubt is the 
Plains center. This doubt arises principally from more or less 
vague historical indications of recent migrations on the part of the 
typical tribes; thus the Cheyenne are considered recent arrivals, 
the Plains-Cree and Plains-Ojibway are clearly migrants, the 
Sarsi, Arapaho, Gros Ventre, Comanche, and Blackfoot have 
linguistic affiliations that make their migrations quite probable; 
the Crow and Teton have very near relatives among the inter- 
mediate group, raising doubts as to their original habitats. In 
short, with the possible exception of the Kiowa, all may be suspected 
as relatively recent intruders. No such condition holds for the 
other centers. Again when we look at the great intermediate 
group just west of the Mississippi river, we see a striking peculi- 
arity in the earth-lodge, which under other circumstances would 
be taken as the index of a new type of culture. Recalling that one 
of the chief characteristics of the typical group is horse culture and 
that this must have arisen since 1492, it becomes probable that 
this group arose since that date and so suggests that some of the 


now intermediate tribes formerly constituted a distinct culture 
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center, but now obscured by disintegration. It becomes neces- 
sary, therefore, to analyze the material culture of these tribes to 
see if the elements of an older center can be differentiated. We 
have previously reviewed the place of the horse among the forma- 
tive factors in Plains culture, with the result that practically all 
traits except those absolutely associated with the horse were formed 
before its introduction to the continent. On the other hand, 
there was good reason to believe that the stimulus of the horse did 
solidify and intensify the particular association of traits we now 
take as the type. When, however, we turn again to the earth- 
lodge-using tribes we find the familiar maize culture of the South- 
east. The very weak development of agriculture among the 
Central Algonkins suggests this southern influence, but we have 
also the general use of the shoulder-blade hoe in apparent continuity 
from the Mandan to the mouth of the Mississippi, not to mention 
forms of the Green Corn ceremonies. The weaving of buffalo hair 
Was quite a trait in the south, and this also we find in varying 
degrees among the transitional tribes. The peculiar basketry of 
the Arikara, Mandan, and Hidatsa in its forms, materials, and 
especially in its decoration suggests the cane work of the south. 
Fortified villages were also known on the Missouri, a prominent 
Southeastern trait. 

Central Algonkin material traits are less obvious. We have 
some possible influence in matting and woven bags, also some 
crude attempts to make sugar of boxelder and other saps. The 
more northern tribes gathered some wild rice and used canoes, the 
birchbark culture of the north making itself felt to some extent. 
In costume the relation is fairly clear, for we have even today a 
tendency toward the styles of the Central Algonkin below the 
Missouri, but a tendency toward the Plains costume north of that 
point. The method of wearing the hair followed a like distribution; 
the sides of the head shaved in the south, long braids in the north. 
These differences again remind us of our finding a Dakota tribe to 
be the most typical, thus pointing toward the Dakota group as one 
of the originators of Plains culture. 


None of these traits are, however, so significant as the earth- 
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lodge. Its known distribution is the Arikara, Hidatsa, Mandan, 
Ponca, Omaha, Pawnee, Oto, Missouri, Kansas, and Osage, upon 
which we have commented at length in another place. Structurally 
it is almost unique, but nevertheless presents some vague southern 
resemblances. A type of thatched house formerly used on the 
lower Mississippi but not fully described seems to have had a frame- 
work similar to this. Again, the method of covering with earth is 
found in the south, but neither of these can have much weight and 
leave its independent origin as probable. The grass house of the 
Wichita is clearly related to the southern types. The dome-shaped 
mat and bark-covered lodge of the Algonkin was used by the Iowa 
and sometimes by the Osage. The Eastern Dakota made some use 
of a rectangular cabin apparently like some of the Sauk and Fox. 
Ail of these are intrusive types and by their presence tend to isolate 
the earth-lodge. Yet, the tipi was in general use and we have else- 
where noted the peculiar tendency of these tribes to live in it, at 
all times when not actually engaged with their fields, even in mid- 
winter. This association between types of shelter and maize culture 
raises the suspicion that they may have come into the area together 
and so leaves us some reason to doubt the significance of the earth- 
lodge. The restricted distribution of the bull-boat, however, rather 
strengthens its claim to independent origin. We have, nevertheless, 
gone far enough to prove the later intermediate character of these 
tribes. When we note their use of the tipi, dog travois, parfleche 
and other rawhide work, technique of bead and quill work, weak 
development of textiles, large use of the buffalo, and the buffalo- 
hide shield, their fundamental Plains characteristics appear. These 
traits we have reason to believe are older than the introduction of 
the horse and the intensified development of the typical group. 
We suspect, then, the existence of an older Plains center which was 
strongly influenced by the Southeastern and later by the Central 
Algonkin centers, but nevertheless of a distinct type and probably 
formed before the introduction of maize culture. 

In an article on the horse culture of the Plains we have cited the 


1 In this connection consult Miss Fletcher’s Omaha, p. 75, for the Arikara origin 
of the Omaha earth-lodge. 
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prehistoric cultures of the tribes nearest Santa Fé, among which 
we can certainly place the Comanche and Kiowa, as having the 
basic elements of what later came to be the typical culture.!| Our 
hypothesis is, that in these non-agricultural dog-using rovers after 
buffalo we have the outlying fringe of the older Plains culture, 
modified by Plateau influence, but still an indication of what pre- 
vailed at the earlier Plains center before agriculture and other 
foreign traits secured a footing. It was thus that the coming of the 
horse gave a new impetus to the Plains traits surviving among these 
then intermediate tribes and elevated them to the status of typical 
tribes. If this interpretation be correct, we have conditions similar 
to those in the Eastern Woodland area, the disrupting influence here 
being the subtle influence of intrusive native traits from the south- 
east and the later northward pressure of horse-using tribes. Horse 
culture appears here, however, as only a revivified or intensified 
form of the older Plains culture and so does not break the sequence 
of the type of this area, which demands considerable antiquity 
for its date of origin. 

If space permitted, a somewhat similar analysis of the Eastern 
Woodland area could be made and likewise an archeological survey 
of the Ohio Valley Mound area. We have, however, gone far 
enough to suggest a number of problems. Needless to say the 
various conclusions we have offered are in no way final but merely 
indicate new lines of research. By our characterization of the 
culture areas, as sanctioned by usage, we were able to determine the 
approximate geographical centers in which the most highly indi- 
vidualized cultures existed. By viewing the distribution of culture 
traits from the standpoint of geographical continuity, we were 
able to draw some conclusion as to the directions of influence for 
certain traits and also to define their relation to the geographical 
environment. We found it at least probable that it was the 
environment that maintained the cultural integrity and continuity 
of the centers, and also was largely responsible for the lack of 
correlation between language, culture, and somatic type. 


1 Wissler, (d). 
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TRAIT ASSOCIATION 

In this discussion we have used the term material culture without 
considering in what manner the traits composing it were related. 
The most obvious bond between them is their mere pertaining to 
the same political unit. In case a group of people manifests a trait, 
such a trait is by virtue of that relation alone an element of their 
culture. We characterize or determine a type of material culture 
by enumerating the several traits as stated at the outset; hence, 
unless we can find some basis for this association other than mere 
presence in the life of a political unit, these traits have no functional 
relations to each other. 

Material traits are chiefly productive processes and if we take 
these processes in unit cycles, their relations are not difficult to 
comprehend. Thus, in maize culture we have the related processes 
of planting, tending, gathering, preserving, storing, grinding, 
cooking, each of which may be quite complex and all of which are 
dependent one upon the other. If then we note pottery as a trait, 
we find another cycle of processes dependent upon each other; 
but between the traits of pottery and maize no such dependence 
is apparent. We know of no good reason why maize could not be 
boiled in a basket, box, or bark vessel, and yet we have found the 
distribution of these two traits almost coincident. This coincidence 
therefore can scarcely be due to functional relation between the 
two traits. It may be accidental, but on the other hand, may have 
an historical explanation in that the people from whom maize 
culture was derived cooked in pots. The two would thus be 
objectively associated and might be naively regarded as functionally 
associated, or as belonging to the same unit cycle; but it is clear 
that one could be taken up without the other. Another interesting 
example has been noted among some of the tribes intermediate to 
the Plains center; they lived in tipis at all times, except when 
engaged with the production of maize, when they occupied perma- 
nent houses of a different type. Now, the house has no known 
functional relation to the production of maize; hence, if the tipi 
sufficed on one occasion, it could upon the other. Again, it could 
be a mere accident, but also due to the historical association of such 
shelters with the cultivation of maize. 
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Also we may cite the case of skin clothing and dog transportation 
whose respective distributions approximately coincide. Both seem 
to come from the far north where they may be observed as two of 
the several traits forming the Eskimo type of culture. In general, 
if we take up one trait after the other, in their unit cycles of pro- 
cesses, we find very little support ior the assumption of functional 
relations between the various traits in a material culture; but do 
find suggestions of associations brought about by historical causes.! 

Such functional independence of traits suggests the futility of 
all studies based upon functional assumptions, unless it be that we 
can show that in the long run the presence of certain traits is coin- 
cident with others. While this fundamental principle of the evo- 
lutionary school of anthropology has been generally rejected as an 
unwarranted assumption, it may be well to consider the possibility 
of mere complexity and high development in one trait being corre- 
lated with complexity and high development in others. To a 
certain extent this principle holds, for we do not expect very com- 
plex material developments without considerable complexity in 
other phases of culture; but when strictly applied to American 
phenomena it falls short of universality. Thus in California we 
have high development of basketry with great simplicity in other 
traits. Likewise, the use of acorns as food is in California associ- 
ated with simplicity of culture, but the Iroquois? used acorn meal 
in a somewhat similar way, though, of course, they depended far 
less upon this food than did the Californians. On the other hand, 
while the Californians have specialized on vegetable foods, this 
aspect of their culture when considered as a whole is seemingly less 
complex than the vegetable food development of the Iroquois or 
the Pueblos. If, however, we analyze these cultures we find that 
the respective traits are not so much more complex as they are 
numerous, and that our estimate of complexity is based upon the 
totality of material culture as a whole and does not apply to the 
processes themselves. For example, the California acorn process 
is fully as complex as the Iroquois maple-sugar process. 


1 In this connection we may cite Tylor’s discussion of “‘adhesions,”” pp. 245-270. 
2 Parker, (a). 
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Thus, we are brought to the view that the association of traits 
in material culture has no important intra-functional significance 
and that we must seek for extraneous causes to account for their 
observed correlations. We believe that historical explanations 
for such correlations will be found the most acceptable, for these do 
not exclude mere accident. 

However, environmental causes are sometimes set up in oppo- 
sition to historical causes. In the discussion of the Mackenzie, or 
Déné area, attention was called to the caribou and how a certain 
culture was found throughout the whole range of these animals 
from Newfoundland to Bering strait. The dependence upon them 
was so marked that, if other phases of culture were ignored, we 
shouid take the caribou range as one culture area. Further, this 
culture shows some indications of being continuous with the rein- 
deer culture of the Old World. The analogous use of bark for 
vessels,' the bark-covered tipi of Siberia, and the remarkably tipi- 
like tents of Lapland and Norway may have a common origin. 
The tendency has been to attribute all these similarities to the 
Arctic environment. It seems more likely that the distribution of 
the allied reindeer and caribou alone has been the chief factor and 
that, as such, has served as a diffuser rather than a creator of various 
associated traits. The suggestion is that a culture having once 
developed around the caribou or reindeer, as the case may be, 
mere expansion and diffusion would tend to carry it along, thus 
making the animal itself the accidental carrier of the culture. The 
historical view conceives that the real cause for the various traits 
being associated lies in the fact that they were at some former time 
and place so associated. Traits may thus be perpetuated so long 
as the faunistic or other conditions permit and it may yet turn out 
that certain paleolithic traits of reindeer hunters in the Old World 
were still to be found in Canada and Siberia a few hundred years 
ago. 

DIFFUSION OF MATERIAL TRAITS 
We have vaguely touched upon the question as to the nature of 


diffusion in material culture. It is clear that in many cases the 


1 Boas in Teit’s Shushwap, (c), pp. 477-487. 
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borrowing of traits must be specific in that the whole cycle of 
processes is acquired. Thus, the taking up of the horse culture 
trait by the Indians of the Plains was more than the mere acquisition 
of the animal, for it consisted of many more or less closely related 
processes, as the care of horses, methods of harnessing, riding, 
packing, etc., also all the technique of riding and packing gear. 
In war and hunting there were special evolutions, not to mention 
other non-material practices. It is conceivable that different 
tribes could devise quite different ways of doing these things and 
that they could have taken over the trait complex to varying 
degrees; but we find great uniformity in all respects, so great that 
it is clear that the complex was taken over entire. We have here 
a splendid example because the essential facts are accessible. 
About the only changes the Indian made in the European horse 
traits were those necessary to adapt them to the materials and other 
conditions of his life; for instance, we find saddles after European 
models, but of Indian materials. All the essential concepts and 
techniques, however, were given to the Indian at once, these 
problems having been solved in the Old World. 

We have made a special study of women’s dresses and men’s 
shirts among the Plains Indians to be published elsewhere, from 
which it appears that a uniform technological concept complex is 
distributed among many tribes. Tribal individuality appears only 
in decoration and a few inessential features, but even so is rarely 
restricted to a single tribe and tends toward a geographical rather 
than a random grouping. 

Maize, as we have noted, carried with it a considerable technique 
and along with it went the cultivation of beans and squashes or 
melons; everywhere where we have data these plants were culti- 
vated simultaneously and quite uniform methods of cooking them 
in mixed dishes have been reported. The remarkable uniformity 
of this complex should be noted, for it is here again found in one 
about whose diffusion. there can be no doubt. 

While not all the traits are so complicated as the examples just 


cited, the distinctly simple ones are so rare that we may legitimately 


consider all traits as true complexes. In like manner we might 
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follow up the acorn complex of California, maple sugar, birchbark, 
camas, tipi, etc., each presenting its own special problems. 

From these examples it appears that the tendency in material 
culture is not so much to profit by borrowed, disparate technological 
ideas as to take over whole complexes with all their concepts. 
This is in contrast to the observed condition in ceremonial traits 
as noted in the “ pattern theory,”’ or the tendency of a tribe to have 
a more or less fixed conception of its own according to which im- 
ported ceremonies are worked over.'' The difference also serves to 
make clear that material culture is decidedly heterogeneous, or 
composed of disparate traits, whereas ceremonial culture is likely 
to be unified, or built around a fundamental idea. We see that in 
the main there is no evidence of functional relations between 
material traits or that they are controlled by any one concept. 
Further, in ceremonial traits the political units so far examined 
manifest decided individualities in their tribal pattern concepts, 
though the more objective aspects of the ceremonies themselves 
may be quite similar for all the tribes in a typical group, while in 
material traits such tribal individuality is wanting, so that it is 
doubtful if any of the political units in our centers can be truly 
credited with distinctive material cultures. It will be recalled that 
we once distinguished between these units by quantitative differ- 
ences in traits rather than otherwise.” 

Now, though material cultures taken as a whole lack tribal 
patterns, or individualized controlling ideas, they do tend toward 
specialization in the use of certain complexes, as we have noted 
above. In all such we have basic technological conceptions, but 
that such concepts dominate other technological processes is doubt- 
ful. Thus, in general literature we find the oft-repeated statement 
that copper is first treated as a malleable stone and so subjected to 
the general concepts for working stone. Ina certain sense we have 
here a strange material subjected to a familiar technological pattern; 
but, if work in copper develops at all, we find it with its own dis- 
tinctive cycle of processes and with its own basic conception. The 

1 Goldenweiser, p. 606. 


2 Wissler, (a), p. 166. 
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suggestion from the preceding discussion is that instances of the 
new application of dissociated technological ideas cannot be cited 
readily and, further, that when they can they will be rather the 
extensions of technical processes already practised by a political 
unit than resultants of adapting borrowed ideas. 

Again we find examples like the following: In the Plains, especi- 
ally in the northern half, buffalo were driven into pens or enclosures. 
This methed was applied to antelope, also. In the Mackenzie 
area caribou were often driven into enclosures or through narrow 
lanes, which method extended even to the Eskimo of Alaska. On 
the east, the methed was general among all the northern Algonkin 
tribes. It was also used in parts of the Plateau area. In this we 
refer to the very specific method of driving between fences into pens 
or lakes, for the mere process of surrounding or driving is too 
general to be significant. It is admissible that in the application of 
this process to several different species of ruminants we have a 
kind of pattern phenomenon, a hunting concept with continuity of 
distribution suggesting diffusion; but the method was nowhere 
exclusive and its adoption by a tribe did not require radical changes 
to make it conform to already established methods. Further, there 
are certain generalized concepts of wide application, like the 
pulverizing of food in mortars, which are far too fundamental for 
our restricted problem; but in the making of pemmican, the pul- 
verization of dried salmon, and of dried roots in the Plateau area, 
we may again have the gross extension of a specific concept to new 
materials; but it is probable that here also we have only the appli- 
cation of the too generalized pulverizing concept. Anyway, the 
difficulty of analyzing such cases as these makes the result doubtful. 
Hence, it appears that the tendency in material culture is not so 
much to profit by borrowed ideas as to take over specific complexes: 
to take over one specific technological complex after the other and 
not to catch up from here and there disparate ideas, to be fitted into 
one or two unifying conceptions. This is rather in contrast to the 
conditions observed in ceremonial aspects of culture. 


This point may be more concretely presented if we overstep the 


bounds of our subject and consider the forms of manufactured 
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objects. So far we have held strictly to the limitations of our 
chapter and discussed the processes of production without regard 
to form and decoration. It is clear, however, that the form of 
utensils and other manufactured objects must have an intimate 
association with the processes. A long time ago Holmes demon- 
strated the influence of materials and processes upon form and 
decorative designs. In some cases we have the apparent carrying 
over of form patterns to other classes of objects, as gourd and 
bark vessel forms to pottery forms, water bottle forms to baskets, 
etc. Boas explains the angular baskets of the Plateau center as 
patterned after the boxes of the North Pacific area. One reason 
given is that it is difficult and awkward to make a coil basket of 
this shape and that it must have been suggested by some other 
form. The correctness of this interpretation need not concern us 
now, since we do find among some of the Coast Salish boxes and 
baskets of similar forms. The Tlingit and Haida, on the other 
hand, used round baskets and square boxes. As already noted 
there is some tendency in the Southwest to the same forms for pots 
and baskets, but such correspondences occur in few forms only. 
It is possible, though not altogether probable, that the oval wooden 
dishes of the Eskimo are copied from Déné oval bark vessels and 
likewise the angular stone kettles from bark kettles. Yet, we are 
here dealing with one class of objects, differentiated by materials 
and techniques, but underlying which is one and the same vessel 
concept in which there is certainly a form element. As previously 
noted, material culture is heterogeneous and without a unifying 
technological concept; hence, patterns can exist only for traits based 
upon the same concept and even then are subordinated in detail to 
the nature of the materials. 

In short, the ‘pattern theory’’ as applied to ceremonial traits 
has no similar significance in material culture; but, there are tech- 
nological conceptions that prevail over considerable geographical 
areas and which constitute patterns of a kind, though in no case 
does any one of these unify the material culture of a tribe. We 


1 It should be noted that we are here dealing with tribal units and contrasting 


their respective reactions to ceremonial and material culture traits, and not with 
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may conclude, then, that no significant functional connections 
exist among the material traits of a tribe; that between them are 
to be found no logical or other necessary associations, except in so 
far as their respective process cycles may happen to overlap, 
and that in consequence each trait complex presents its own distinct 
problem. 

In this connection we find ample justification for the methods 
of former years according to which single complexes like fire- 
making, skin-dressing, basketry, etc., were taken up individually 
and followed over very large areas without regard to the distribution 
of other traits. Also it is suggested that the proper method of 
approach is first to analyze the complex and determine the distri- 
butions of the various unit processes. Until this is carefully done 
for a few typical complexes, historical, genetic, psychological or 
other interpretations of the phenomena cannot have firm founda- 
tions, or make substantial contributions to the development of 
anthropology. 

MOTOR FACTORS 

It is in the productive processes of material culture that we 
should expect to find objective signs of functional motor differences 
between the several groups of men, if such differences are at all 
significant when operating in the culture level. In any event we 
have a field for the development of specific problems; for example, 
most Indians mount the horse from the right side; some tribes coil 
baskets in one direction, some in the other. Have such customs a 
true motor basis, or are they after all susceptible of historical 
explanations? 

First let us note the Indian method of mounting the horse. So 
far as we know the habit of mounting from the right side was 
universal west of the Mississippi and according to Adair prevailed 
culture areas. The use of common materials affords a kind of process pattern, as the 
use of cedar, rawhide, etc., but in so far as this is a pattern it is environmental and not 
a part of one tribe’s individuality. The present attitude in anthropology is to con- 
sider political and linguistic differences as synonymous with culture differences. In so 
far as these units have patterns of their own this is justifiable, but when we take up 


the study of tie various culture traits involved, our boundaries become geographical 


rather than political or lin,uistic. This is particularly true of material traits. 
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among the tribes of the Southeastern area. From observation we 
know that in many parts of the west and southwest when Indians 
drive a wagon they turn to the left in passing, which is consistent 
with their method of mounting, for if one mounts from the right, 
the leader of a span must be the right-hand horse. Now, the 
universality of this custom among the Indians in contrast to 
Americans and Englishmen calls for an interpretation. Since we 
know that Indians are not left-handed in general, a physiological 
basis for the difference seems improbable. The horse culture of 
the western Indians came from the Spanish settlements and the 
same type of culture is noted by Adair in the Southeastern area, 
from which it follows that the striking uniformity of Indian horse 
culture is most satisfactorily explained by a single point of origin 
for all. Hence, it seems more likely that the observed uniformity 
in mounting is due also to historical causes and not in any way 
dependent upon obscure physiological differences. This does not 
give a final answer to the problem, since to give it an exhaustive 
treatment would require both historical as well as physiological and 
psychological research in several parts of the world. 

In the direction of movement around a basket in twining or 
coiling we have a process in which there are but two possibilities. 
If we turn a basket of these varieties upside down and look at its 
bottom, the spiral of the elements will run either clockwise or anti- 
clockwise according to how the beginning was made. Kroeber 
has discussed the distribution of directions for coil basketry in 
California, without, however, reaching any conclusion as to its 
significance. So far as we know, no one has investigated the 
direction in twine baskets, where the problem seems less compli- 
cated. The usual method of handling a twine basket, as soon as 
the sides have taken form, is to rest it upright on the floor or lap, 
or incline it with the bottom next the weaver; at least this is the 
position shown in such photographs as we have seen. The long 
standing stiff warp makes this position necessary. On a priori 
grounds the tendency will be for all right-handed persons to move 
in a clockwise direction. The left hand will be used to hold the 


wefts in place as the right passes them through. We may, there- 
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fore, expect practically all twine baskets made by this method to 
show the same direction. Mr William A. Sabine checked up twine 
baskets in the collections of the American Museum of Natural 
History—241 twine baskets were examined, distributed from 
Alaska to the Rio Grande, and with the exception of the Aleutians, 
the clockwise direction was found in all but nine baskets. The 
twenty-five Aleutian baskets examined were all without exception 
anti-clockwise. This is to be expected because the Aleutians weave 
their baskets suspended in an inverted position, and hence weave 
downward. Then if they moved in the normal order, left to right, 
the twining would appear anti-clockwise when the basket was 
turned over. According to Mason! and Emmons the Haida wove 
baskets like the Aleutians, but we had at hand no authentic speci- 
mens. The Tlingit, on the other hand, seem to have woven their 
baskets in the usual way as the photographs by Emmons indicate. 

Tlingit baskets present one peculiarity. Many of them have 
one direction for the bottom and another for the sides. .In this 
case it is clear that the direction of movement was the same for 
both, since the smooth finish is on the inside of the bottom and on 
the outside of the sides. Hence, in our reading these baskets should 
be classed according to the outside direction. When so taken we 
have a total of ninety-six in clockwise direction and eight anti- 
clockwise. Unless some of the latter were made by suspension, 
they may be considered as the work of left-handed weavers. For 
one of these anti-clockwise baskets we have no locality, but the 
others are: Sitka, four, and Hoonah, three. This suggests that at 
least three women made these baskets. 

Among other collections we have found but one specimen in 
which the direction of the sides changed: viz., Yurok (50.1—5968). 
We also found one other left-hand basket from the Hupa (50-5978). 

It is now plain that the direction of movement in twine baskets 
is primarily a motor phenomenon, or determined by right-handed- 
ness, the actual direction of movement in relation to the weaver 
being always the same. Kroeber, on the other hand, found a 
somewhat different condition in coil baskets.2. The process in coil 


1 Mason, (5), p. 415. 


2 Kroeber, (4), p. 49. 
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is sewing rather than weaving. Here we may be sure that all 
right-handed women will operate the bodkin with the right hand 
and hold the basket with the left; but they can probably sew in 
either direction with equal facility. If the coil is toward the left 
hand, that hand will move along the rim of the basket ahead of the 
stitching or bodkin; but if toward the right hand, the left hand 
will move behind. The former will give us an anti-clockwise 
basket, the latter the reverse, when the bodkin is inserted from the 
outside of the basket. If the woman works from the inside, the 
directions will be reversed in our reading, but she is using her 
hands as before. This point is clearly shown in the plates to 
Mason’s publication: No. 235, Pima, working from the outside, 
left hand ahead of stitching, basket anti-clockwise; No. 215, Hopi, 
ditto; No. 200, Havasupai, ditto; No. 198, Saboba, working from 
the outside, left hand behind stitching, basket clockwise; and No. 
197, Mission, working from the inside, left hand behind, anti- 
clockwise. The last two show the effect of changing from the 
inside to the outside. 
Now it is clear that whether a basket is worked from the inside 
, or out, is of little significance in determining the direction of the 


coil, because the woman can work right-handed and still use either 


of the two possible directions. Here we have a chance for tribal 
patterns, unless the character of the materials or some other obscure 
factor favor one direction. 

Kroeber states. that the prevailing direction in California is 
anti-clockwise and elsewhere clockwise.2 Yet in California he 
notes that some tribes change the direction with the form of the 
basket. The only tribes making all their coils in the same direction 
for all baskets are the Pomo (anti-clockwise), the Wailaki (clock- 
wise), and the Yuki (clockwise). The Washo use the anti-direction 
but all the specimens were globular, or of one shape. As against 
these Kroeber notes the use of both directions by the Cahuilla, 
Maidu, Miwok, Yokuts, Mono, Mission, and Chemehuevi. 


1 Mason, (0). 
? Kroeber examined his baskets on the inside, hence we have transposed his 


terms to correspond with ours. 
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The possible explanations for the change of direction with shape, 
are limited. It seems unlikely that a woman would have two 
directions of stitching, when one would serve as well. It is almost 
certain that one of these directions will prevail in a tribe; hence, 
the most probable thing is that when baskets of both kinds occur 
in a tribe, in one class the bodkin is used from the outside, in the 
other from the inside. Since bottle-necked and many globular 
baskets cannot be sewed from the inside, it seems safe to assume 
that a tribe making these forms and using only one direction for 
all baskets works from the outside. Also that the direction of 
coil in such baskets gives us the key to tribal hand positions, where 
baskets vary in shape. Thus, the Pomo are certainly “left hand 
ahead’’;! but also are the Maidu, Miwok, and Washo; the Cahuilla, 
Wailaki, Yuki, Yokuts, Mono, and Mission appear as “left-hand 
behind.”’ 

In order to test these interpretations we examined a large series 
of Southwestern baskets. Here among the Apache, Pima, and 
Papago the bottle-necked are anti-clockwise, and flat and open- 
topped baskets clockwise. For the Pima and Papago we have field 
studies that show one prevailing tribal hand position for all baskets, 
left-hand ahead. 

Checking up the coil baskets in the Museum, we found almost 
without exception all in the Eskimo, Déné, and Plateau areas to 
be clockwise, with no change for shape. However, except among 
the Eskimo and a few Déné, the wide open mouth is almost uni- 
versal, permitting working from either side. Yet, in the Plateau 
area where imbrication is employed, the bodkin appears to have 
been used from the outside; hence, throughout we may expect 
“left-hand behind” position. In the Southwest, the position is 
“left-hand ahead.” Thirty baskets from the cliff houses of Utah 
were also “‘left-hand ahead,” all of them flat in shape and sewed 
from the inside. So far as this goes, the ancient and modern 
basketry of the Southwest is historically related. 

The distributions of the two hand.positions for coil basketry 


are now definable. From the Colorado river northward through 


1 For confirmation see Barrett, p. 161. 
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the interior to Alaska one position prevails, the left-hand behind, 
or negative relation. A few Ojibway baskets we have seen are also 
negative. We can extend this distribution into Siberia, but it 
seems to end with the Russianized natives. South of the Colorado 
river the tendency is emphatically toward the opposite, or positive 
hand relation. ‘ Our check data for California agrees in the main 
with Kroeber’s statements. Here we find the tribes in the central 
part also following the positive position, but the Shoshone and 
Mission Indians and also the Yokuts follow the negative. We 
have noted that the main body of the Shoshone use the negative 
hand position. Thus, our negative position area reaches the coast 
through southern California, separating the two smaller regions for 
the positive position. If it were not for this change in southern 
California we should have one continuous positive hand position 
area from central California to the Rio Grande and possibly 
southward.! When we recall the Shoshone peoples predominate in 
southern California, the possibility of cultural intrusion from the 
Plateau area is suggested. The Chemehuevi, for example, seem to 
practise both positions, or the basket-makers are divided into two 
classes, some following one mode, some the other. This tendency 
to vary is somewhat more in evidence among the Mission Indians 
than elsewhere, according to our specimens. Such mixture sug- 
gests that the tribes of southern California have been subjected to 
two influences. Thus, our problem becomes more complicated 
because on general principles the cultural independence of Cali- 
fornia basketry from that of the Southwest is open to question. 
Here is a real problem. We have, however, gone far enough to 
raise a strong presumption that a historical explanation will account 
for the observed differences throughout. The possible exception is 
the case of the Wailaki and Yuki in northern California, almost 
isolated by the twine-weaving tribes, and according to Kroeber 
using the negative position. They are in contact with the twine 


weavers on one side and the coil on the other. Unless they work 


! No specimens were available to us south of the Rio Grande until we reach the 


extreme south of South America; here thirteen baskets all ran anti-clockwise, or like 


the Southwest. 
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all their baskets from the inside, they are certainly strong claimants 
for independence, though some contact with the Plateaus is not 
entirely impossible. 

In Africa we find a development of coil basketry somewhat com- 
parable to that of America. We have not worked out the distri- 
bution so fully but find that the greater part of the Congo and 
South African baskets we have seen are anti-clockwise, but those 
from North Africa and parts of the West Coast are clockwise. 
Assuming that this holds for all African baskets, we have two very 
different races manifesting similar ranges of differences with respect 
to an identical motor process. 

Thus, in the main, we have another example of the familiar 
continuity of traits, each hand position being rather definitely 
segregated and the whole offering an excellent opportunity to dis- 
cuss the relative merits of independent invention and diffusion. 
Our present interest, however, is in the motor problem. In twine 
basketry, we saw that the direction of weave was fixed by right- 
handedness, and that Aleutian baskets were different from others 
because they were woven downward, the actual direction of move- 
ment being the same. This difference is therefore due to objective 
causes and not in any sense to be explained as due to motor differ- 
ences in the Aleutians. In coil work, right-handedness controls 
the bodkin, but seemingly not the direction of movement. Some 
white teachers of basketry we have consulted say they teach the 
anti-clockwise coil because this position of the hands keeps the 
designs in full view. However, they believe that the sewing can 
be learned from one direction as easily as the other, but their 
experience is that when a person has learned in one of these direc- 
tions, she will find it very difficult to change over to the other. 
Hence, we have a case in which an initial choice can be made 
according to objective rather than psycho-physical conditions. 
Yet we cannot make this conclusion positive, for many people feel 
that if the choice were left to the hands, the normal direction would 
be positive, or anti-clockwise.! Nevertheless, should this prove 


true, the adoption of another direction could scarcely be explained 


1 See also Barrett, p. 161. 
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on motor grounds. Thus we are dealing with cultural phenomena 
and not with physiological or psychological phenomena. In another 
place we have suggested that there were levels, or cycles, in human 
activities between which there were no correlations. The sug- 
gestion in this discussion is that motor differences of an individual 

§ character are not likely to produce cultural differences. Also that 
when a motor element does function as a culture determinant, it is 
likely to be a general human characteristic and neither individual 
nor tribal, and so cannot be considered a cause of culture differ- 
ences. We are all familiar with the vague assertions in psycho- 
logical and anthropological literature that knowledge of elemental 
psychological differences is quite essential to the investigation of 
culture, but so far we have not observed any successful use of such 
knowledge. All our own experience has indicated that culture 
differentiation and psychological differentiation as now understood 
run in relatively independent cycles. 

We make no claim that this brief consideration of certain func- 
tional problems gives us final solutions, but it certainly does suggest 
that they are of minor importance. Everything so far seems to 


favor historical explanations for cultural differentiation. 


SUMMARY 

As stated at the outset, there has been in recent years no forma- 
tive work in material culture comparable to that in art, mythology, 
and social and ceremonial organization. Our intent has been to show 
that this is in no way due to the nature of the phenomena, but that 
in material culture are to be found problems of the first importance. 
This is particularly true for North America where, so far as we 
now know, we deal with but one culture period comparable to 
the neolithic of Europe. This condition practically joins the 
archeological and ethnological methods, concentrating them upon a 
single group of problems. Nowhere else can we get so near to the 
objective aspects of man’s entire cultural history. For some 
years now our dominant studies have been of a decidedly psycho- 
logical character, the symbolic aspects of art, the conceptions and 


motives underlying the rituals of ceremonies, language, etc. All 
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these prove for the time ever so much more fascinating than the 
description and distribution of technological processes, that the 
real problems in material culture are lost sight of. At the present 
moment attention is centered upon historical explanations for 
cultural similarities, which when objectified become chiefly dis- 
cussions of observed geographical trait distribution. Yet, one 
difficulty in determining similarities in mythology, totemism, etc., 
is our inability to make sure of the reality of similarity. This is 
what lies at the root of the recent discussion of convergent evolution. 
Now, while similarities in material culture are not easily explained, 
their characteristics are objectified to such an extent that the deter- 
mination of their relation is fairly simple. 

This objective aspect of material culture offers opportunity for 
the application of experimental and scientific methods in as precise 
and definite a form as the various morphological sciences. In this 
respect it is on a par with anatomy. Every large ethnographical 
museum is a richly equipped laboratory, yet there has been a steady 
drift away from museums, some of our largest universities making 
practically no use of museum material in their work of instruction 
and research. It seems strange that in a scientific age our backs 
should be turned upon the one aspect of culture in which we find 
the experimental method in function, for modern science is most 
surely an outgrowth of material culture. 

This brief examination of the subject has suggested the following 
problems: 

1. The significance of continuity in the distribution of a trait. 

2. The prevalence of diffusion and the relative rarity of inde- 
pendent invention in the essential trait elements. 

3. The apparent unimportance of the motor and other functional 
elements of the cause-complex underlying a trait and the prime 
importance of the historical elements. 

4. The significance of the geographical environment as a 
localizer, associator, or carrier of material traits; or as a continuity 
factor. 


5. The origin and duration of the ‘specific material centers for 


North America, primarily an archeological problem. 


| 
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6. The analytical determination of the original elements in 


American culture, preparatory to inter-continental problems. 


These problems are not here proposed as original with the writer, 


but as viewed from the somewhat unfamiliar horizon of material 


culture. 
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